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ISgSiHE word of ambition at the preaent a 
^ga ia Culture. Whilst uU iLe world w a 
^•3*1 pursuit of power, and of wealth u i 
means of power, culture corrects the Ibeoij a 
snccess. A niau is the prisooer of hu pcnrn 
A. topical meniorr makes bim an »Iimi|^ ; < 
faknt for debate, a disputant; ikjll to ge 
moaey makes him a miaer, Uiat if, • beggu 
Culture reduces these inflammatiolu bj iorok 
ing the aid of other powera i^amat lEie iun 
luuit talent, and bj appealing to Ibe rank c 
powers. It watches snccen. For perlonii 
ance. Nature hat no mercy, and larriSoM til 
performer to get b done ; make* a dropqr a 
a tjmpanj of bim. If she want* a tlinml: 
she makes one at the emt of arnia and legi 
and an; eiceu of power in one part m uauaJt 
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paid for at once b; some defeot in a cootign. 
DOS part. 

Our efficicncj depends so much on our con- 
ceiitration, that Nature usually, iu the mstancea 
where a marked man la scut iuto tlie world, 
overloads him with bias, sacrilicuig his sjnu 
metrj to hia working power. It is said, no 
man can write but one boot ; and if a man 
have a defect, it is apt to leave its impression 
on all bis performances. If she creates a po- 
liceman like Fouche, he is made up of suspi- 
cions and of plots to ciroumyent them. "The 
air," said Fouch^, " is full of poniards." The 
phjsioiau Sanctorius spent hia life in a pair of 
scales, weighing his food. Lord Coke valued 
Chancer highly, because the Canon Yemon'a 
Tale illiwtratea tlie statute Ssn. V. Chap. 4, 
agftinst olchenjj. I saw a man who beUeved 
the principal mischiefs in the English state 
were derived from the devotion to musical 
concerts. A freemason, not long since, set 
out to ciplain to this country, that the prin- 
cipal cause of the success of General Wash- 
ington was, the aid be derived from the free- 
masons. 

But worse than the harping on one string. 
Nature has secured individualism, bj giving 



the prirate person a high conceit of faia weigiil 
in tbe sjstem. TUo post of sociMy is rgotiHa. 
Tiiere are dull and briglit, sacred and \tr<,Uar, 
coarse and floe egolista. lis a dlaraac ikat, 
like influenza, falb on all coosliluliijui. In 
the distemper known to pbyaiciuis w ckarea, 
the patient aometimes turns itnuul, uul om- 
tinues to spin slowly on one spot. I* cgotian 
a metaphysical Tarioloid of Uui molad ; i Tie 
man runs roond a ring formed by hi* ows/. 
talent, falls into an adnti/atiaa of it, and 1om« 
relation to tbe world. It is i 
minds. One of its annojing 
ing for sjmpatby. Tbe auSam pmde tfcdr 
miseries, tear Ibe lint fJKnii tbor bnitea, n. 
Teal tbetr indictable cnmc^ tfatf joa a^ 
jnfj tbem. Tbe; like aickntH, htamt jhif- 

' pain wis exUwt wnK sknr of iaiocrt 

tbe by-stauden, aa «e ha** mcb duUna, 

Ininig tbenHdrea of ao aoeotat «t«a 

noe h, viU co^ tiD tl^j 

>ke, to (bM attffilsna. 

This diatemper b tbe Mosr^ of luliiii,^ 
of aitists, inivBtan, aad pUfrjanpLen. 
ncot spiritnalista ahaO bate aa it 
putting thcif act w word aloof tnu t 
I and seeing it brardj far iIk aoiL^cg 3 1 
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10 CTJLTCEB. 

Beware of the msn who sajs, "I sm on the 
eve of a revelation." It is speedily puniBhed, 
inasninch aa this habit invites men to humor 
it, and by treating the patient tenderly, to 
shut him up in a narrower aelfism, and ex- 
clode him from the great world of God's 
clieerfol fallible men. and women. Let ub 
RitbeT be insulted, whilst we are iusultablo. 
KeligiouB literature has etoinent oianiplcs, 
and if we run over oar private list of poets, 
critics, philanthropists, and philosophers, we 
shall find them infeoted with this dropsj and 
elephantiasis, which we ought to have tapped. 

Tllia goitre of egotism ia so frequent among 
notable persons, that we must infer some strong 
necessity in nature which it subserves ; such 
as we see in the sexual attraction. The pres- 
ervation of the species was a point of such 
necessity, that Nature has secured it at all 
huords by immensely overloading the pasuon, 
at the risk of perpetual crime and disorder. 
80 egotism has its root in the cardbal neces- 
sity by which each individual persists to be 
what be is. 

This individoality ia not only not inoonwst- 
ont with culture, but is the basis of it. Every 
Taluablc nature is there lu its own right, and 
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' Qk stu^Dt ire speak to must have a niatber- 
wit iDTindble b; lus culture, wlucb luea all 
books, arU, facilities, and elc^anecs of iuter- 
ooiirse, but ia never subdued and lost in tliem. 
He onl; is a well-made man wbo lias a good 
determination. And the eud or colliire ia not 
to destroy this, God forbid ! but to train away 
aU impediment and mLi,ture, and leave nothing 
bnt pure power Our student must have a 
stjle and detenniiuition, and bo a master in 
his own specialty. But, having this, U« niuat 
put it behind him. He must have n oatbo- 
L Hoity, a power to see with a tree aud diBeogaged 
I look every object. Yet is this privat.e interest 
F lad. self eo overcharged, that, if a nirni u^oka 
s oompaniuu who can look at objects for their 
own sake, and without affection or 8clf-refcr> 
enee, he will find the fewest who will give 
bim that satisfaction ; whilst uiost men uro 
efflicted with a ooldneas, an iucurionity, as 
soon as any objeot does not connect with Llieir 
self-love. Though they talk of the object he. 
fore them, they are tliiiiking o( I hcinst^lvos, utid 
their vanity is laying httle traps for your ud- 
miiatioD. 

Bnt afler a man has discovered l.lwt there 
are limits to the interest whicli lib privat* 
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historj lias tor maQidnd, he stifl ( 
witb liis family, or a few companions, — per- 
haps with half a dozen pcrsoimlitics that are 
famous in his neighborliood. In Boston, the 
question of life ia the names of some eight or 
ten men. Have you seen Mr. Allston, Doc- 
tor Ciiaaning, Mr. Adams, Mr. Wehsfcr, Mr. 
Greenough f Have you heard Everett, Garri- 
son, lather Taylor, Theodore Parker P Have 
you talked with MessienrB Turhinewheel, Sum- 
mitlevel, and Lacofrnpees ? Then you may as 
well die. la New York, the questiott is of 
some other eight, or t«n, or twenty. Have 
you seen a few lawyers, nierchaats, and bro- 
kers, — two or thceo scholars, two or three 
capitalists, two or three editors of newspapers ? 
New York is a sucked orange. All conversa- 
tion is at on end, when we hare discharged 
ourselves of a dozen personalities, domestic or 
imported, which make up onr American ei- 
iatence. Nor do we expect onyhody to be 
other than a faint copy of these heroes. 

Life is very narrow. Bring any club or 
company of intelligent men together again 
after ten years, nod if the presence of some 
penetrating and calming genius could dispose 
them to frankness, what a coufession of in- 
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sanities would come np ! The " causes " to 
which we hsTe sacrificed, Tariff or Democracy, 
Whigism or Abolition, Temperance or Social- 
ism, would show like roots of bitterness and 
dragons of wrath: and our talents are as 
mischievous as if each had been seized npon 
by some bird of prey, which had wluskcd him 
Kway from fortune, from truth, ftxira the dear 
society of the poets, some ^enl, some bias, and 
only when he was now gray sod nenTleaa, 
was it relaxing its claws, aod he awaking to 
sober perceptions. 

Culture is the suggeslion from certain best 
thongbts, that a man has a range of affinities, 
throogh which he can modulate the violence 
of any master-tones that have a droning pre- 
ponderance in his scale, and succor him against 
himself. Culture redresses his balance, pots 
liim among his equals and superiors, rerives 
the delicious sense of sympathy, and warns 
him of the dangers of solitude and repulsion. 

'T is not a compliment, but a disparagement 
to coDsalt a man only on horses, or on steam, 
or on theatres, or on eating, or on books, and, 
whenever he appears, conaideraldy to turn 
the conversation to the bantliltg 1^ va 

to fondle. In the Noise hetn 
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fatbers, Thar's bouse had fire Imndred and 
fortj floors ; and nrnn'a honse has five hun- 
dred and forty floors. His excelJence is fa- 
cility of adaptatiou aud of tmnsitiou tLrough 
maoj related points, to wide contrasts &ad 
extremes. Culturo kills Ilia e^taggeration, liis 
conceit of his village or his city. We must 
leave our peta at Jiorae, when we go into the 
street, and meet men od hroad grounda of 
good meaning and good sense. No perform- 
aiicfl b worth loaa of geuiality. Tis a cruel 
price we pay (or certain fancy goods called 
fine artfi and philosophy. In the Norse legend, 
Allfadir did not get a drink of Mimir's spring 
(tlic fountain of wisdom), until he left his 
eye in pledge. And here is a pedant that 
cannot unfold his wrinkles, nor conceal his 
wrath at interruption hy the best, if their con- 
Tersation do not fit his impertinencyj ^ — here 
is he to afBict us with his personalities. 'Tis 
incident to scholars, that each of them fan- 
cies he is pointedly odioos in his community. 
Draw him out of this limbo of irritability. 
Cleanse with healthy blood his parehment skin. 
You restore to him his eyes which he left in 
pledge at Mirmir'a spring. If you are the 
victim of jour doing, who cares what you doP 
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f We cau spare jonr opera, joar gazetteer, your 
■..demie analysis, yoar Itistory, your ayllogisma. 
I Yom man of genius pays dear for his diatinc- 
I Won. His head runs up into a spire, and in- 
stead of a healthy man, merry and wise, he is 
some mad dominie. Nature is reckless of the 
individual, Whea she has jioints to carry, she 
earries them. To wade in marshes and aea- 
margins ia the destiny of certain birds, and 
they are so accurately made for this, that they 
tie imprisoned iu those places. Each aniinal 
out o( its habilai would starve. To the phy- 
sician, each man, each w(miaii, is aa ampltfioa- 
tJon of one organ. A aoldier, a locksmith, a 
banii'clerk, and a dnnccr could oot exchange 
functions. And thus we are victims of adap- 

The antidotes against this organic egotism 
He, the range and variety of attractions, aa 
I gained by acquaintance with the worid, with 
r men of merit, with classea of society, with 
r trftTel, with eminent persons, and with the 
t liigh reaources of phQosophy, art, and religion ; 
I hooks, travel, society, solitude. 

The hardiest sceptic who has seen a horse 

\ hrolcen, a pointer tiainod, or who has visited 

a menagerie, or the exhibition of the Indna- 
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ttious Fleas, will not deny the validity of edu- 
catiou. " A boj," saya Plato, " is the most 
vicious of all wild IxHist-s " ; nod, in the saoie 
spirit, the old English poet Gascoigne says, 
"A boy is better luiboru than untaughl," 
The city breeds one kind of speech and man- 
ners; the back-country a different style; the 
sea, another; the anny, a fourth, We knvw 
that an army which can be confided in may 
b« formed by diecipline; that, by systematic 
discipline, all men may be made hitroes : Mar- 
shal Launcs said to a French olBcer, " Know, 
Colonel, that none bnt a poltroon will boust 
that he never was afraid." A great part of 
courage is the conrage of having done the 
thing before. And, in all human action, those 
lacultiea will be strong which are used. Rob- 
ert Owen said, " Give me a tiger, and I will 
educate him." 'T ia inhuman to want faith in 
the power of education, since to meliorate ia 
tbo law of zmtnre ; and men are valued pre- 
cisely as they enert onward or meliorating 
force. On the other hand, poltroonery is the 
acknowledging an inferiority lo be incurable. 

Incapacity of melioration ia the only mortal 
distemper. There are people who can never 
nnderstand a tropp, or any second or expanded 
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given to jour words, or an; hamor ; bul 

iDmBin tilemliatB, after hearing tlie wusic, and 

poetry, and rhetoric, aiid wil, ol' »ev«utj oi 

«ightj yeors. They arc past the help ot aur- 

OT clei^, But eveu thcac cao inidi'r- 

id pitciiforlia and llie cry of Grc ! Bud I 

'e noticed in some of this class a marked 

of CBTthquakeB. 
liet us make our education brave and pro- 
^entive. Politics is ao after-work, a poor 
patching. We ore always a little late. The 
-eril is done, the law is passed, sod we begiu 
flie iqj-hill agitation for repeal of that of which 
urewjglrt to have prevented the enacting. V/c 
"Shan one day learn to supersede politics by 
"Bduoation. What we call our root-and-branch 
of skvery, war, gambling, intemper- 
□oly medicating tlie Byoiptouis. We 
b^in higher np, namely, in Education. 
Our arte and tools give to him who can 
them much the same advantage over the 
OS if yon extended his life, ten, fifty, 
« hundred years. Aod 1 think it the part 
rf good scnae to provide every fine sou! with 
soch culture, that it sliall not, at thirty or forty 
/ears, have to say, " This which I might do is / 
^nade hopeless throngh oiy waul of weiipons."^ 
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But it is conceded tliat much of our tmiuiug 
fails at eSect ; tbat ilU aucccss is hazardous and 
rare ; that a hirge part of our coiit aud piiins 
is thrown away. Nature takes tiie matter iaUt 
her owu liaods, and, though we must uot omit 
any jot of our ajatem, we can seldom be sure 
that it lias availed mach, or, that oa much good 
would not have accrued from a different sya- 

Books, as contaiuing the finest records of 
human wit, must always enter into our notion 
of culture. The best heads that ever exist- 
ed, Pericles, Pkto, Juhus Ccesar, Sbakapeare, 
Goethe, Milton, were well-read, universally 
educated men, and quite too wise to onder- 
value letters. Their opinion has weight, be- 
cause they had means of knowiug tbe opposite 
opinion. We look that a great man should 
be a good reader, or, in proportion to the 
spontaneous power should be the asaimilatiiig 
power. Good criticism is very rare, and al- 
ways precious. I am always happy to meet 
persons who perceive the transcendent supe- 
riority of Shakspeare over all other writers. 
I like people who like Pkto. Because this 
love does not consist with self-conceit. 

But books are good only as far as a boy is 
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1^ for tJiem. Ue somelitnea gets read; 

very slowly. You send jour child to I lie 

schoolinoater, but 'I is the school-boja who 

educate him. You send liira to llie Latin 

clftss, but much of his tuition cornea, on his 

way to school, from the ahop-windtiws. You 

like the strict rules and the long terms; and 

be finds liis best leading in a by-vaj of his 

ovn, and refuses any companions hut of Ills 

" dosing. He hates the grammar and Gradui, 

d loves guns, fishing-rods, horses, and boats. 

, Wdl, the boy is right ; and you are not fit to 

I direct his hringing up, if your theory leaves i, 

I out his gymnastic training. Archery, cricket, 

I gim and fishing-rod, horse and boat, are all 

['educators, liberalizers; and so are dancing, 

, and the street-talk ; and — provided 

I only the boj has resources, and is of a noble 

1 ingenuous strain — these will not serve 

lum lees Ihnn the books. He learns chess, 

whist, dancing, and theatricals. The father 

observes that another boy has learned algebra 

I And geometry in the same time. But the first 

I \iaj has acquired much more than these poor 

1 games along with tliem. He is in&Iuated for 

, weeks with whist and chesa ; but presently 

I find out, OS you did, that when he rises 
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tiom the game (no bng played, lie is vaeaat 
' And forlnni, and despises liimself. Tbence- 
' forward it takes place with other thiuga, EUid 
htu its due weight in hia experience. Theaa 
Biinoraldlls and accomplishmeuts, for example, 
daneiiig, are tickets of odTiiissioii to the dr«SB- 
circie of maukind, soA the being master of 
them enables the youth to judge inteUigentl; 
of much, on which, otherwise, he would give 
a padaotic squint. Laiidor said, " I haye suf- 
fered more from mj bad dancing, than haia 
all the misfortunes and miseries of tn; life put 
together." Provided always the boy is teach- 
able (for we arc not proposing to moke a 
statue out of ptmk), foot-hall, cricket, archery, 
swimming, skating, climbing, fencing, riding, 
are lessons in the art of power, which it is hia 
main business to learn ; — riding, speciaUy, of 
which Lord Herbert, of Chetburj said, "Agood 
rider ou a good horse is as much above him- 
self and others as the world con make him." 
Besides, the gun, fishing-rod, boat, and horse 
coostitiite, among all who use them, secret 
(reemasonries. Tliey are as if they belonged 
lo one club. 
There is also a negative value in these arts. 
' Their chief use to the youth is, not tmiuse- 




MSat. but to be knowu for what they are, and 
not to remain fo Jiim occasions of bBartbiini. 
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- - I pe rati dons. Each class lises 
(1 J?^ «i tlie advantages it lias not : the re- 
™ed, on nide strength ; the democrat, on 
funk and breeding. Que of the heneflts of s , 
Wiifge ednealion is, to show the boy its Uttle | 
"rail. I knew a leading man in a. leading oitj, 
^■jOj liaving set his heart on an educalioa at 



ihB 



- iWTersity, jind missed it, could never quite 
™ tiimseU' tiie equal of his own brothers who 
™* gone thither. Hia easy superiority to 
■Mlfa'tades of professionjil men could never 
""■'" CQuntervflil to ' ' 
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K**«poor boy for sometliiag fine and romao- 
^ftV Wliioh they are not ; and a free admission 
ftthein on an equal footing, if it were possi- 
\ only once or twice, would be worth ten 
•es its cost, bj undeceiving him. 
hi am not much an advocate for travelling.^ 
i I observe that men run away to othep 
""tries, because tliey are not good in tUeir 
id run back to their own, because they 

r nothing i" the new places. For th^ 

"fst part only the ligbt eharaeters travel 
Wlo ate you that h^v^ no task to keep ,^ 
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at borne ? 1 have beeu quatpd as Gajing cap- 
tioUB tilings about travel; but I mean to do 
juatice. I think, there is a restlessness in 
onr people, which argues want of character. 
All edaoated Americana, first or last, go to 
Eorope; — perhaps, because it is their mental 
home, as tbe iovalid habits of this countij 
< might suggest. An eminent teacher of girls 

I said, "The idea of a girl's education is, what- 
ever qualifies them for goinj; to Europe." 
Can we never extract this lape-worm of Eu- 
rope from the brain of our conntrjjnen P One 
seea verj well what their fata must be. He 
that does not fill a place at home, cannot 
abroad. He onlj goes there to hide his in- 
signiflcanee in a larger crowd. You do not 
think you will find anything there which joa 
ha^e not seen at homeP The stuff of all 
ooontriea is just the same. Do yon suppose, 
there is any country where thej do not scald 
milkpana, and swaddle the infants, and hum 
the brushwood, and broil the fish P What is 
\ true anywhere is true everywiiere. And let 
^t\ him go wliere he will, he can only find so 
^B much beauty or worth as he carries. 
^1 Of course, for sume men, travel may be 

^H useful. KaturalisU, discoverers, and sailors 
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e born. Some men ore made far couriers, 
exchangers, envDja, missionaries, bearers of 
despatcbes, as 'itlirrs are for furnjers and 
workiD^cn. And if tlie niim ia of a liglit 
OBii socia] turn, >uid Nature lins aimed lo 
mako a legged and winged creature, fninied 
for locomohou, we must follow her liinl, and 
furnish him with tlutt breediug which gives 
curreDcy, as srdiiloual; as with Ihnt wliicli 
gives worth. But, let us not be pedantic, 
but allow to travel its full effeet. The boy 
grown up on the farm, which he boa never 
left, is said io tlie country to liave had no 
ehoHse, and boys and men of that caudition 
look upon work ou a railroad, or drudgery 
in a city, as opportunity. Poor country boys 
of Vermont and Connecticut formerly owed 
■what knowledge they had \a their peddling 
trips to the Southern States. California and 
the Pacific Coast is now the university of tills 
doss, as Virginia was in old limes. " To have 
some riamre," is their word. And the phrase 
o know the world," or to travel, is Bjnony- 
s with all men's ideas of ndrantnge and 
Wperiority. No doubt, to a man of sense, 
'»veI offers advantagea. As many languages 

R be has, aa muny friends, as many arts and 
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trtiilcs, so mau; times la he a mtuu A foreign 
couutr; is a, poiat of cijuipiirison, wlierefron 
to judge liis own. One use of travel is, to 
recommend the books and wocka of home ; 
(we go 4ji Europe to be Ainericuiiized ;) and 
auother, to find men. For, as Nature has 
put fniits apart in hititudcs, a new fruit in 
evaiy degree, so knowledge and IJue moral 
quality «he lodges in distant men. And thus, 
of the six or seven ti^acliera wliom eacli inaa 
wants aoiong his contemporaries, it oftea imip- 
peiia tliat one or two of them live on tha 
other side of the world. 

Moreover, there Is in every caQstttation a 
certain aolstiee, when the stars stund still in 
oar inward firmament, and when there is re- 
quired some foreign force, some diversion oi 
alterative to prevent stagnation. And, as 
a medical remedy, travel seems one ef the 
best. Just as a man witnessing the admira- 
ble effect of ether to lull pain, and meditating 
on the contingencies of wouuus, cancers, lock- 
jaws, rejoices in Dr. Jackson's benign discov- 
ery, so a man. who looks at Paris, at Naples, 
or at London, says, " If I should be driven 
bom my own home, here, at least, my thoughts 
caa bt consoled by tbe most prodigal amoBer 
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. and occupotion which tlie humAu mce 
in BgBB could contrive and accuinuktt;." 

Akia to the beacEt of fureigu travel, lliu 
tEsthdia f&lue of railroads is to unite tbe 
admitttgeB of town and couutr; life, neitliRr 
of which we can spare. A tiiua sliould Lve 
ia or near a large Lowu, because, let his owa 
geniuB be what it ma;, it will repet quite as 
much of agreeable and valuable talent as it 
draws, and, in a citj, the total attraction of 
tH the citizens is sare to conquer, first or last, 
evei; repulsion, and drag the mast improbable 
hennit vithia it^ walls some day in the jear. 
In town, he can find the swiinnuug-Bchool, 
tiw gjnuiasiiun, the dancing- master, the siioot- 
ing-gnllerr, opera, theatre, and panorama ; the 
ahemist'a shop, the museum of natural bis- 
ioty ; the gallery uf finn arts -, the natioual 
(ntors, in their turn; foreign travellers, the 
lUnsries, and his club. In the eountrj, he 
ean find soLitnde and reading, manly labor, 
cheap living, and his old shoes ; moors for 
game, hills for geology, and groves for devo- 
tion. Aubrey writes, " I have heard Thomas 
Hobbes say, that, in the Earl of Devon's 
house, in lierbjshire, there was a good library 
ud books enough for him, and his lordsldp 
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stored the library with what books he thoiwi» 
fit to be bought. But llie want of good con- 
versation was a very great inconvenience, and, 
tliongli he coneeived he eould order his tliink- 
ing as well as imother, yet he tbund a great 
defect. lu the couutry, in long time, for 
want of good coaveraution, one's understand- 
ing and invcDlioa contract a moss on. them, 
like an old paling in an orchard." 

Cities give as ooliision. 'T is saO, London 
and New York take the nonsense out of a 
man. A great part of ont education is sym- 
pathetic Mid social. Boys and prla who haro 
been brought up with well-informed and supe- 
rior people show in their manners an ines- 
tfanable grace. Fuller says, that "William, 
Earl of Nassau, won a subject from the King 
of Spain, every lime he put oif his iiat." You 
cannot have one well-bred man, without a 
whole society of such. Tliey keep each other 
np to any high point. Especially women ; — 
it requires a great many cultivated women, — 
saloons of bright, elegant, reading women, 
accustomed to ease and refinemettt, to spec- 
tacles, pictures, sculpture, poetry, and to ele- 
gant society, in order that you should have 
one Madame de Stael. The head of a com- 
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meroid touse or a leading lawyer or potiti- 
ciaa is btouglit into daily coiitacl willi troops 
of men from all purts of the counlrj, and 
those loo the driviug- wheels, the business 
men of each section, and one cim hardlj sug- 
gest for ou apprehensive man a more search- 
ing culture. Besides, we must remember the 
liigh social possibilities of a miUion of mcu- 
I Tlie best bribe which London offers to-day 
I to the imagination is, that, in such a vast 
I TBiiety of people and couditious, one can 
I believe there is room for persons of romatitio , 

' to exist, aud that tlie poet, the 
I mjstic, and the hero may hope to confront 
kfbeir counterparts. 

I wish cities could teach their best lesson, 
f quiet manners. It is the foible espe- 
sllj of American yontb, — pretensiou. The 
'( of the man of the world is absence of 
ftpntensiou. Re docs not male a speech ; be 
■■takes ft low busuicss-tone, avoids all brag, is 
■jiobody, dresses plainly, promises not at all, 
■ performs much, speuks in monosyllables, hugs 
W bis fact. He caJIs liis employment by its 
I lowest name, aud so takes from evil tongues 
I their sharpest weapou. His conversation 
to (he weather and the news, jet he 



b1)ov3 himseir to be snrprised iiito tlioug^ I 
aud llie Qnlocking til Lis lettrajng snA pU> ] 
losopliy. How the imogimitiou is plqiunl l^ 
anecdotes of aorae great man passing inot^ 
nito, as a king in gray clothes, — of Napoleon 
affecting a pluin suit at his glittering levee; 
of Bnms, or Scott, or Beethoven, or Wellinf. 
Ion, or Goethe, or any container of transoen- 
deut power, pitssing for nobody; of Epanti- 
nondas, "who never says anything, but wiH 
listen eternally"; of Goethe, who preferred 
tritting anbjecta and common expressions in 
intercourse with strangers, worse rather thtm 
better clothes, and to appear a little man J 
capricious thnn lie was. There are advBa-fl 
lAges in the old hat and box-coat. I havtt I 
heard, that, throughout this conntry, a certain I 
respect is paid to good broadcloth ; but dress 
makes a little restraint ; men will not commit 
themselves. Bat the box-coat is like wine:; 
it imlooks the tongue, and men say y/hA .j 
they think. An old poet BSja, — 
" Go far and go spuing. 
For you '11 find it certain, 
The poorer and the baser yon appear, 
Tha more you 'II look tlirougli eti]l." ' 
* Buumont and Flutcber : Tic Tamer Tmnal. 
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be city of Palermo, the i 
a blaze witii scarlet umbreUas. Tho English 
have a plain taste. The equipages of the 
grandees are phiin. A gorgeous liverj indi- 
cates new and awkward oily weaJlli. Mr. 
Pitt, like Mr. Pj-m, thonght the title o( Mitler 
good against any king in Europe. The; have 
piqued themselves on governing the whole 
world in the poor, plain, dark Committee- 
toom which the UouGe of Cotninous sat in, 
before the fire. 

WhOst we want cities as the centres where 
tbe best things are found, citicG degrade lis 
by magnifying triflea. The countrynma Sails 
the town a chop-hcuiae, a harbor's shop. He 
has lost the lines of grandeur of the horizon, 
hills and plains, and with them, sobriety and 
elevation. He baa come among a, supple, 

b-tongned tribe, wbo hva fQr show, servile 
to public opinion. Life is dragged down to 
a IraAaa of pitiful cares and disasters. You 
say the gods ought to respect a life whose 
objects are their own ; hut ia cities they have 
betrayed you to a cloud of insignificant an- 
noyances : — 

" Mirmidnnfi, race feconde, 
M irniidona, 



£nfin noiM Moimiindinu : 

Jupiter livre le moadc 

Aui minniilans, siu Durmiduiu." 




secure a poddeu ' !■ 
llie driiiiglil, Siitl. : 

tril! go doi^n nil liii' "atw ifcij ulr. 
tbMe triflers put it& <nit of fi^hajih 
comforts. To a nwu mt ■ wfcjfc fciK i 
t viadL k hnr^ 
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coarsely, dress pbiolj, ; 
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oertnin good effects not easily estimi 
Neilher will we be driven iuto a quiildliug 
nbslemiousneas. 'T is a superstition to in- 
sist on a special diet. All is made at last 
of llic same eliemical alums. 

A man in pursuit of gi'eataeas feels no little 
wania. How can jou mind diet, bed, dress, 
or salutes or compliments, or the figure you 
make in oompauj, or wealth, or even the 
bringing things to pass, when jou think bow 
paltry nro the raacliinerj and the workers? 
Wordsworth was praised to me, in West- 
moreland, for baring afforded to his oountry 
neighbora ao exaniple of a modest bouseliold 
where comfort and culture were secured, with- 
out diaplaj. And a tender boy who wears 
his rusty cap and oulgrown coatj that he 
may secure the coveted place in college, and 
the right ia the library, is educated to some 
purpose. There is a great deal of self-denial 
and ma:i!iness in poor and middle-class houses, 
ia town and country, that has not got into 
literature, aud never will, but that keeps the 
earth sweet ; that saves on superfluitlea, and 
spends on essentials ; that goes rusty, and 
t^ucutes the buy ; (hat sells the horse, but 
builds the school; works early and late, takes 
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two looms m tlie factory, three looms, six 
looms, but paj3 off tbe mortgage oa Ibe 
patenial farm, and then goes Wk cheerfully 
to work again. 

ill spare the commanding Docial 
beneflta of eiticB ; tliey must be used ; jet 
oautioualy, and haughtdy, — and will yield 
their beat values to Lim who best can do 
without them. Keep Llie town for ui 
but the habits should be fonned t< 
Solitude, the safeguard of mediocrity, is to 
genius the stem friend, Ihi- cold, obscure shel- 
ter where moult r.he wings wliich will bear 
it farther than suna and stars. Uc irho 
should inspire aud lead his race must be 
defended from traTcIliug with the souls of 
Mother men, from liTing, breiitluDg, fcadiug, 
;and writing i« tlie daily, time-worn yoke ot 
Itbeir opinions. " In the rooming, — wii- 
itnde"[ said Pythagorasj that NaUre may 
speak to the imi^inatioD, as she does never 
in company, and that her favorite may niiike 
acquaintance with those divine strcngllis which 
diaclose themselves to serious and abslracted 
thougbt. 'Tis very certain that Plato, Plo- 
tinua, Ajchimedps, Hermes, Newton, ^[ilton, 
Wordsworth, did not live in n crowd, but 
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descended into it from time to time as bene- 
factors; and the wise instructor will presa 
this point or securing to tbe young soul in 
tlie disposition of time and the arrangements 
of living, periods and kibita of solitude. The 
high advantage of univecsitj-life is often the 
mere inecliaiiical one, I maj coll it, of a sep- 
arate ohamber and &te, — whiob parents will 
allow the bo<r witliout hesitation at Cambridge, 
but do not thinlc needful at home. We saj 
Bolilnde, to mark the character of the tone 
of (liougbt ; but if it cau be sbored between 
two or more tbau two, it is happier, and not 
less noble. "We four." Trrot« Neaudec to 
his sacred friends, "will enjoy at Halte tlie 
inward blessedness of a eivitaa Dei, whose 
fuundatioiis are forever friendship. Tbe more 
I know yoa, tlie more I dissatisfy and must 
dissatbfj all my wont^^d companions. Their 
Terj preseoee stupefies me. The common 
understanding withdraws itself from the one 
centre of all existcnoc." 

Solitude takes off tlie pressure of present 
importunities, tliat more catliolic and buinaue 
relations may appear. The saint and poet 
seek privacy to ends tbe most public and 
imiversal ; and it is the secret of culture, to 
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. _ . t the mau more in liis public than h) 
Jiia^ private quality. Here is a new [locin, 
which elicits a good many coniiiioiKs i 
joimials und in cooversatiou. Prom 
it la easj, at laat, to eliminate (lie vcrdiet 
which readers passed upon it; and thflt ii 
in the rnaiu, uufavorabte. Tiie pocl, m i 
craftsninn, is only interested in llic praiM 
accorded to ijim, and not in tlic cnwurt;, 
though it bo just. Acj the ponr liulc pott 
teukeus only to that, awl rejentt the c<iMan^ 
as proving incapacity iii ibe rrilic. But Iht 
poet eullwated becomes a Mocklinldcr in boUl 
companies, — say Mr. Curfew, — in llw Co*' 
few stock, and in the humanUf liiicV; ard, 
in the last, exults as tnitcli m llw At-mnntlni 
tiou of the nnsoundDcsH of Curftrw, m \it» itv 
tereat in the former givm Ulni plcasar* ii 
currency of Curfew. For, the it\<rKaaJon 
of his Curfew stock only thnwt (be imnuoue 
Tallies of the bumanify ♦Wei, K% u^nt 
lie sides with bis critic sgainal tutuK-tf, t 
joy. he is a cultivated mnd. 

We must have an iiitHlcnlBal qulily iu .. 
properly and iu all actiuo, or tlicy ■» naugbl. 
I must Lave cliildren, I omtt liave evenly 
I must have a socUI «C«1« aod tu>(oi7, a 
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m; lliliikiug and spoakiiig wnnt body or biksia. 
But to give tliese accessories anj value, I 
niiist know them as contingent nnd ratliec 
sliowj possessions, which piss for more to 
the people than to me. We see tliis abstrac- 
liou in scholars, as a matter of course; but 
wliul a charm it adds when observed in prac- 
tical men ! Bonaparte, like Ctesar, was Intel- 
lecIuaJ, and could look at every object (or 
itself, witlioat affection. Though an egotist 
a foutruaee, he oonld criticise a play, a build- 
ing, a character, ou universal grounds, and 
give a just opinion. A man known to us 
on]y aa a cclebiity in politics or in trade, 
gains largely in our esteem if we discover 
that he has some intellectual taste or skill ; 
OB when we learn of Lord Fairfax, the Lor 
Parliament's general, his passion for ant 
quariaji studies ; or of the Freoch r^iclde 
Camot, his sublime genius in mathematics ; 
01 of a livbg banker, his success in poetry; 
or of a partisan journalist, his devotion to 
oraithology. So, if in travelling in the drear? 
■wildernesses of Arkansas or Texas, we should 
observe on the next seat a man reading Hor. 
ace, or Martial, or Calderon, we should wish 
to hug bint. In callings that require roughest 
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tbruugh a ccrljkui ylhiJi «k« wt dtf*; 
a good-DMiin^ iTtmitf^w tW l^n an iDh' 
sions, aiiil tthu shoO Mj ibt he b bM their 
span? We onli my tW flutm, aat Ik 
docbine, wben ve M7 Ual cultnn ofiriM 
tlie scuse of heaulj. A van >* a iKflpkr who 
on]; lives to tlia uiefiil. aad. hnvcrcr he naj 
serve as a pta dt riTrt ia the aocial blkUm, 
cannnt Ik aid to )u>e arrnn) kl idffOMM- 
sion. 1 snflirr, cterj daj. Iru« ibr want of 
perceptiau of bouiT in people. TW7 do not 
kaoir tli« cbarm vilh vbirb aO BuornU and 
objects can b« embellisbad. the ehann of man- 
nors, of 3eir-«oiiiDianfl, ot benentlraee. Re- 
pose and cliwriulnesi are the badge of Ilie 
gcntlenuui, ^ repow in ener^. The Greek 
battle-piec^ are calm ; lie heroes, in whal- 
CTcr violent actions eoga^, retain a serene 
aspect; as wc saj of Niagara, that it falls 
wilhuul si»eed- A cheerful, intelligent face 
is the end of collore, and surceas enough. 
For it indicates the purpose of nature and 
visditm al.laiued. ' 

Wlicn onr higher (acuities are in acli'Lty. 
*e are domesticated, and awkwardness and 
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discomfort gire place to natural and agreeable 
moTeinents. It is notiecd, (list the consid- 
eration of flip grent periods nud spaces ol 
aatronomj imlitces a dif^itj of mind. nu(' 
iiiditferenca (o death. The influeucB of Giie 
scenery, the presence of moantains, appeases 
our irritations and elevates our fripndshipi 
Even a high dome, and the cxprinsive inleric 
of a cuthedral, have a sensible effect on mat 
nera. I have heard that sti£f people lose 
something of their awkwardneBS under bigh 
oeilingB and in spacious halls. I Ibmk, sculp- 
ture and painting have tm tSfxt to teach ub 
manners, aod abolish burr;. 

But, over all, culture must reinforce from 
higher influx the empirical skills of eloquence; 
or of politics, or of trade, aud the useful arts. 
There is a certain loftiness of thougbt and 
power to marshal and adjust partieulara, which 
can only come from am insiglit of tbeir whole 
connection. The orator who has once : 
things in their divine order will never quita 
lose sight a( this, and will come to alfairs as 
from a higher ground, and, though he will aaj 
nothing of philosophy, he will have a certain 
masterj in dealing with tbem, and an ineapa- 
bleneaa of bemg dazzled or frighted, which 
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r clistingoisli his liandliug from that of at- 
tomeya and factors. A maii wlio stands nn « 
good footiug -vrilli the lieads of jmrtii's at 
Wasliingtim reads tde rumors of llic ncsrs- 
papera, nnd the guesses of provincial politi- 
cians, Willi a kej to the right aud wrong ia. 
each statement, and sees well enougli wliere 
all this will end. Archimedes willlook through 
jour Conneeticut machine, at a glauce, and 
jndge of its fitness, Aud much more, a wise 
man who knows oot onlj what Plato, but what 
Saint John can show him. can easilj raise the 
ftfiair he deals with to a certain majesty. 
Plato sajs, Pericles owed tliis elevation to the 
Jeaaons of Anaxagoras. Burke descended from 
« higher sphere when he would influeneo 
I human affairs. Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Washington, stood on a fine humanit^v, before 
I ■which the brawls of modem senates are hut 
[ pothonse pohtics. 

But there are higher secrets of culture, 
which are not for the apprentices, hut for 
proficients. These are lessons only for the 
brave. We mnst know our friends under 
ugly masks. The calamities are our friends. 
Ben Jonaon specifies in bis address to the 
Muse: — 



'* Gel him the lime's long gruilne, the fourt's ill-will. 
And, recDucIlcd, kiwp him suspected eliU, 
Mnke him loae lUl bit fiTcnda, «ud, what ia woran, 
Allnoat nil wnys to any betlcr course; 
With me Ihou leav'st n better Muae ihnn Ihee, 
And which thou brouabt'st mc, blessed Povertj." 
We wish to learn pliilosopliy bj rote, aud play 
at heroism. £ut tJie wiser God sajs, Take the 
shame, tbe pnvert;, aud the peuul solitude, 
that lielong to truth -speakiug. Try the rough 
water as wel! aa the smooth. Koiigli w. 
oan teach lessons worth knowing, Wheu the 
state is unquiet, personal qualities are n 
than ever decisive. Fear not a revolution whioh 
will constrain jou to live five years in o 
Don't be so tender at maldng an enemy u 
ami Ihen. Be willing to go to Coventry sot 
times, and lei the populace bestow on you theiT 
coldest contempts. The finished man of tho 
world must eat of every apple once. He must 
hold his hatreds also at arm's-length, aud not 
remember spite. He hasneitherfriendBUon 
mies, but values men only as channels of pnwer. , 

He who aims jjigh, must dread an ( 
home and popular wanners. Heaven some- 
times hedges a rare ciiaracter about with u' 
gaiuliness and odininj as tlie burr that protccta 
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" All tliat elasa of the aevere and restrictive 
TJrtues," said Burke, "are almost too coatlj 
for Lumanitj." Wlio wishes to be severe P 
Who wishes to resist the umiucnt and polile, 
m behalf of tLo pour, luid low, and impolite F 
and who that dares du it, ean keep hia temper 
sweet, his frolic spirits ? Tbe Uigli virtues are 
not deboimiTj but have their redress in being 
illustrious at last. Wbut forests of lanrel we 
bring, and the tears of mankind, to those who 
stood firm against the opinion of their contem- 
poraries ! The measure of a master is his suo- 
cess in bringing all men round to his opioioa 
twenty years later. 

Jjet me aay here, that culture cannot begin 
too early. In talking with scbolars, I observe 
that they lost ou ruder companions those years 
of boyhood which alone could give imaginative 
literature a religious and infinite quality in 
tlieir esteem. I find, too, (bat tbe chance for 
appreciation is inucli increased by bemg the 
son of an apprecjotor, and that these boys who 
now grow up arc cauglit not only years too 
late, but two or three births too late, to make 
tlie best scholars of And I tlunk it a pre- 
sentable motive to a schohir, that, as, in an 
old community, a well-born proprietor is usu- 
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allj foand, after tlie first heste of ,vnnlii, to tw 
B careful husbftnd, »nd to feel a habitiul i]r~ure 
that the eatale sliall sufftT no liann b; his ul- 
miiiiBtrution, but sliall he delivered down to . 
the next heir m us gnod ooudition as he re- 
ived it; — so, a considerate man will reckon 
aimaelf a subject of tliut secular moUonUiuu lij 
which mankiDd ia mollified, cured, aiid refluul, 
ond will shun every expeuditure of his (ortx* 
on pleasure or gain, wliicli will jeujardiw this 
socud and secular acciuiiublioii. 

The fossil strata show us tliat nature Im^^ 
with rudiincnfal forms, and rose to I lie more 
OOniplei, as fast as the earth was lit fur their 
dwelling-place ; and that the knrt 
the higher appear. Very f«w of o 
be said to be jet finislicd men, Wc d 
Btickiog to us some remain* of the p 
inferior(]iiBdrui>edorganiaat«B. Weal 
""ona men; but tliey are nnt jre* nm. 
engaged in the soil, pawing to eH (nt. 
ueeds all the music thai ran hr brought 
disengage him. 1*" Lo"- '*■'' '''"■'■■ •■'•• 
|teara and joy; if Want with I 

'With his cannonade; if Ck- ■i.rii^v wiifc i 
harity; if Trade wi»b in „,,„■. ; if Art J 
With its portfolios ; if Scii^nM ■* 
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grap gh ti d p of space and time ; 

an se !i diii n tlirobhing. aud by 

dp li lirjsalis, can break 

w U d w creature emerge 

ec Bi d nmk way, and sing pBoan ! 

Tlie (^ of the quadruped is to gn out, - 
age of the braia nnd of the heart is to 
in. The time will eome when the eril forms 
we have known can no mora be organized, 
Man's culture can spare nothing, wants all l!ie 
material. He is to convert all impedimenls inlo 
instruments, all euemiea into power. The for- 
midable mischief will only m^e the mon 
fu! slave. And if one shall read the futnre of 
the race hinted iii the organic effort of Nature 
to mount and meliorate, and the corresponding 
impulse to the Better in the human being 
shall dare affirm that there is nothing he wiH 
not overcome and convert, nntd at last culture 
shall absorb the chaos and gehenna. He will 
convert the Furies into Muses, and the h 
into beneSt. 
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M^jHE soul wliieh animates Nature is 
^w| not less significantly publislied ii 
=^5- figurf, movement, and gesture of 
animated bodies, tliau in its last veliicle of 
articulate speech. This silent and flubtile 
language is Manners; uot leiaf, but Aov. 
Life eitprcssca. A statue bos uo tongue, and 
needs none. Good tableaux do uot need dec- 
lamation. Nature tells every secret ouce. 
Tea, but in luun sbe tells it all the time, bj form, 
attitude, gesture, mien, face, and parts of tbe 
face, and bj (he whole action of tiie machine. 
The visible carriage or action of tbe individual, 
as resulting from bis organization and his will 
combined, we call manners. What are Ibey 
but thougbt euteriug the hands and feet, c 



IrolUng the movements of tlie body, the spceOi 1^ 
and beharior? 

There is always a best way of doing every- 
thing, if it be to boil an egg. Maimers ara 
the happy ways of doliig lljiugs ; each onoe 
a stroke of genius or of love, — now repeated 
and hardened into usage. They form at last a 
rich varniah, with which the routiive of life is 
washed, and its details adorned. If they are 
SDjierflpial, so ara the dew-drops which give 
such a depth to the morniiig meadows. Man- 
ners are very comttiuuicahle ; men catch theaii 
from each other. Consuelo, in the ronianc^k 
boasts of the lessons she had given the nobler 
in manners, on the stage; and, in real lifiii. 
Talma taught Napoleon the arts of beliavior. 
Genius invents &ie nmnuers, which the barott" 
and the baruness copy very fast, and, by the 
advantage of a palace, better the instruction. 
They stereotype the lesson they liave learned 
into a mode. 

The power of manners is incessant, — aiL 
element as uncoiicealable as fire. The nobiliQr 
cannot in any country be disguised, and vO 
more in a republic or a democracy, than in ^ 
kingdom. No ujnn can resist their influenos. 
There are certain manners wliich are karnH^ 
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in good jiociet^, of that force, that, if a person 
liave them, lie or slie must be considerrul, and 
is everywhere welcome, tbougb witbout beautj, 
or wealtb, ot geuius. Give u bo; addrcsa and 
accompliab meats, and jou give bim tbe mas- 
tray of palaces aud fortunes where lie goes. 
He lias not tbe trouble of earniog or owning 
tbem; tbe; solicit him to enter aod possess. 
We send prls of a timid, retreating dispneitiou 
to tlie boarding-school, to the ridiiig.scbool, to 
the baUroom, or wheresoever they can come 
into acqaaintatice aud nearness of leadhig per- 
sons of their own sei ; where tbej mi^t learn 
address, and see it near ai bsjid. Tiie power 
of a woman of fasiuon to lead, and also to diiunt 
and repel, dcriies from (heir belief that she 
knows resources and behaviors not known to 
them; but wtieu these hive mastered her se- 
cret, tliey learn to confront her, and recover 
their self-possession. 

Every day bears witness to their gentle rule. 
People who would obtrude, now do not ob- 
trude- Tbe mediocre circle learns to demand 
that which belongs to a high state of nature or 
of culture. Your mamiers are always under 
examination, and by committees Utile sus- 
pected, — a police in citizens' clothes, — but 
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ftre ftWBrding; or denying jon verj higli prizea 
wiien ;ou least tliink of It. 

We talk much of utilities, — but 't ia 
manDBrs that Bsaaciato us. In liours of busi- 
ness, we go to liim wLo kuowa, or bos, or does 
this or tliat wliich we wnut, and we do not let 
our tnste or feeling stBiid in tbe way. But 
this activity over, we return to the indolen' 
state, and wish for those we can be at ea9 
with ; those who will go wliere we go, whose 
manners do not olfend us, whose social tone 
chimes with ours. "Wlien we reflect on tin 
persuasive and clieerivig force ; liow they n 
omniend, prepare, and draw jieople togetberj 
how, in all clubs, manners make the memheraj 
how manners make the fortune of the ambi- 
tious youth; that, for the moat part, his man- 
ners marry him, and, for tbc most part, he 
marries manners; wlien we tliink what keys 
they are, and to what secrets; what bigli 
sons and inspiring tokens of cliamoter tbey , 
convey; and what divination is required in us, - 
for the reading of tbis fine telegraph, we 
what range the subject Ima, and what rehktions 
to convenience, power, and beauty. 

Their first service ia very low, — when tbq' 
are the minor morals ; but 't b tlie beginning 
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of civility, — to make us, 1 mean, eiidurablB 
toencb other. We prize tliem fortlieir rougli- 
plaatic, aWlergent force ; to get people out ot 
tlie quadruped state; to get them wuslied, 
clothed, and set up ou end; to slough their 
animal husks and Imbits ; compel tlieni to be 
clean ; overawe their spite nnd meanness, teach 
them to stifle the base, and choose the geuer- 

I expression, aud make tbem know how 
much happier tlie generous behaviors are. 

Bad beliarior tlic kws cannot reach. Society 
is infested with nidc, cynical, restless, aiui 
frivolous persona who prej upon the rest, and 
■whom, ft public opinion eon centrated into good 
iminners, forms accepted bj the sense of all, 
jan reach : — the contradictors and railcrs at 
public and private tables, wlio are like terriers, 
who conceive it the duty of a dog of honor to 
growl at any passer-by, aud do tiio honors of 
tlie house by harking liim out of sight: — I 
have seen men who neigh like a horse when 
you ooutradict tliem, or say something which 
they do not understand : — llien the overbold, 
who make their own invitation to yonr liearlh ; 
the persevering talker, wlio gives jou bis society 
'n la^e, saturatiug doses ; tlie piliers of thcm- 
lelves, — a perilous class; the frivol"us As- 
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modens, wlio relies on you to find Mm In ropes 
of Bond to twist; tlic monotones; in short, 
every stripe of abaurdity; — these are social 
inflictions wbicli tbe magislrate caimot cure or 
I jou from, and wliicb must be intrusted 
to the reslraininj; force of custom, and proTorbs, 
and familiar rules of beliarior impressed on 
yonng people ui tbeir scbooVdaya. 

In tbe liotels on the banks of the Mississippi, 
they print, or used to priul, among tlie rules of 
tlie bouse, that " no gentleman can be per- 
mitted to come to tbc public table without liia 
oont"[ and in tbe same coimtrj, in Ibe peTS 
of the churcbes, little placards plead with tlie 
worsliipper against tbe fnry of expectoration. 
Charles Dickens selF-sacriQcingly imdcrtook (he 
reformation of our Americim manners in un- 
spenkable particulars. I tbinlt the lesson was 
not quite lost; that it held bad manners up, 
BO that the clmrls could see the deformity. 
Unhappily, tbe book had tU own deformities. 
It ought not to need to print in a reading-room 
a caution to strangers not to speak loud; nor 
to persona who look over fine engravings, that 
they should be bandied like cobwebs and 
butterflies' wings ; nor to persons who look at 
aiarble statues, that they shall not smite them 
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1 canes. But, even in tlii; perfect eiviljut- 
lion of Boston, snch cficlions ate not quite 
tieeilless in tlie AtLenKiiui and City Librarir. 

Manners nre (aptilious, and grow out of cir- 
curastnnce as well as out of cliaracter. If you 
look tit the pictures of patricians and of pcas- 
nnts, of different periods and countries, jou 
■will see how well they maloU the saine classes 
in onr towns. Tlie modem ariatocrat not only 
is well drawn in Titian's Venetian doges, and in 
Homan coins and statues, but also in the pia- 
tares which Commodore Perry brought home 
of d^itaries in Japan. Broad lands and great 
interests not only arrive to sneh heads ns can 
nuDiage them, but form manners of power. A 
keen eye, too, will see nice gradntions of rank, 
or see in tbe manners the degree of homnge 
the party is wont to receive. A prince who 
is accustomed every day to be courted and 
deferred to by the highest grandees, Bequirea 
a correspond iug expectation, and a becoming 
mode of receiving and replying to this liomiige. 

There are always excepliomJ people and 
modes. Englisli gmndccs aiTcctto be farmers. 
Claverhouse is a fop, and, under the linish of 
dress. Mid levity of behavior, bides the terror 
of his war. But Nature and Destiny are hi 
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est, and never ful to leave tlieir mark, to bang 
out a sign for each and Tor erer; qualilj. It is 
much to conquer one's lace, and jierlisps tlie 
ambilious joulh tliiiiks ha liaa got tbe whole 
secret when lie has learned that disengaged 
ntanners are oomtnaiidiug. Duti't be deceived 
b; a facile exterior. Tcudcr men sometimea 
have strong wills. We bad, in Massachu- 
setts, on old stateamaa, who had sat alt hia 
life in courts and in chairs of state, without 
overcoming an extreme irritability of fece, 
voice, and besriug : when he spoke, Ids roico 
wonld not serve him ; it crocked, it broke, it 
vfaeezed, it piped, — little cared he; be knew 
that it irnd got to pipe, or wheeze, or screech 
bis argument and bis imilgQation. When be 
sat down, after speaking, he seemed in a sort 
of (it, and held on to hia chair with both hnuds : 
but underneath all this irritabilitj was a puis- 
sant will, Hrm, and advancing, and a memory 
in which laj in order and method like geologic 
atntU every fact of his history, and under the 
control of his will. 

Manners are partly faclilioua, but, nuiinly, 
there must be capacity for eulture in llie blood. 
Else all culture is vain. The obstitiate pt«ju- 
dioB in favor of blood, which lies at the base of 
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tha feudal and moiutrcliicBi fabrics of the Old 
World, lias some reastm in common eiperience. 
Every man — matliematician, artist, soldier, or 
mercliuiit ^ lo{)ks with coiiHdence for some 
traits aiid taleuts in his owii child, which he 
would not dare to presume iu the cliild of a 
stranger. The Orieutahsta are vei^ orlhodoi 
on this point. " Take a tlioro-bosh," said the 
emir Abdel-Kader, " and sprinkle it for a whole 
year with water; it will jicld nothing but 
thorns. Take a date-tree, leave it without 
culture, and it will always produoo dulea. 
Nobility is the date-tree, and the Arab popu- 
lace ia a bush of thonis," 

A main fact in the history of mauners is the 
wonderful exjiressirenosa of the human body. 
IE it were tiiade of gloss, or of air, and the 
thoughts were written on slael tablets within, 
it could not publish more truly its meaning 
than now. Wise men read very sharply all 
your private history iu your look and gait and 
behavior. The whole economy of nature is 
bent on expresaiou. The tell-tale body ia all 
tongues. Men are like Geneva watches with 
crystal faces which expose the whole movement. 
They carry the liquor of life flowing up and 
down ia these beautiful bottles, and miiiouncijig 
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to the curious how it is with. them. The faca 
Euid ejes revea! what the spirit is dohig, how 
old it is, wlmt aims it has. The e;es indicute 
the auliquity of the sool, or tlirougli )iow 
iDauy forma it has already asceaded. It al- 
most violates the proprieties, if ire say above 
the brealli here, what the confessing eyes do 
not hesitate to utter to every street passenger. 
Man canuot Us. his eve on the sun, and so 
iai seems imperfect In S l>e a a late trav- 
eller found men who could a * the satellites of 
/upiter with their una med e e !□ some re- 
spects the aoiamls e el na The b rds have 
a longer sight, beside the ad u tag tiy their 
wings of a higher obs rvalo A cow can 
bid her calf, by seer t s gi ai | babty of the 
eye, to run away, or to I e d w ad hide it- 
self. The jockeys say of e tau 1 ses, that 
" they look over l! wi ole grou d ' The 
out-door life, and hitntuig, and labor, give 
equal vigor to the human eyo. A fanopr looks 
out at you as strong as the horse ; his eye- 
beam is like the stroke of a staff. An eye can 
threaten like a loaded and levelled gun, or can 
insult like liiaaing or kicking ; or, in its altered 
mood, by beams of kiuduess, it can moke the 
heart daoee with joy. 
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The eye obejs exacli; ihc action of Ihe mind. 
Wlien s tliouglit strikes us, the eyes Sx. and 

remain gating si a diatuiicc; ir. Fiiumi-niling 
the names of persons or of c:ninlr!cs, ns Fmncc, 
Oernian;, Spain, Turkey, llie eyfs wink at each 
new niune. There i» no nicety of h:Bruing 
songhl by the mind, trhieh the eyes dci not vie 
in acquiriug. "An artist," said Michel An- 
gelo, " must have his measoring tools, not in 
the hand, but iu the eye " ; and there is no end 
to the catalogue of its performaoces, vhether 
in indolent vision (that of health and beau^) 
or in siratu&i vision (that of art and labor). 

Eyes are l>oId as lions, — roving, nmning, 
leaping, here and there, far and near. They 
apeak all languages. They ir^ for no intm- 
duction ; tliey are no Englishmen ; ask no leave 
of age, or rank ; they respect neither po»erly 
nor lichen, ncjtlitir learning nor power, nor 
virtue, nor sei, but intrude, and come again, 
and go through and through yoo, in a moment 
of time. What inundation of life and thought 
is discliorged from one soul into another, 
through them ! The glanoe is natural magic. 
The mysterious communication established 
across a bouse between two entire strangers, 
■luivts all tiie springs of wonder. The lionimu- 
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nication bj the glnnce is in tlie greatest part 
not aubject to the control oft!ie will. It isttie 
bodily symbol of identity of niture. We loolt 
into llie ejps to know if this other form is 
Biiotlier self, nod the eyes will not lie, but make 
A faithful confession what inliftbilant is there. 
The revelfltiooB are sometimes terrific. The 
confession of a low, usurping devil is there 
made, and (be observer shiill seem to feel the 
stirring of owls, and bats, and homed hoofs, 
where he looked for innocence and simplicity. 
'T is remarkable, too, that the spirit tliat ap- 
pears at the windows of (he honse does at 
once invest himself in n new form of his own, 
to the mind of the beholder. 

The eyes of men converse as mnch as their 
tongues, willi the advantage, that the ocular 
dialect needs no dictionary, but is nnderstood 
all the world over. When the eyes say one 
thing, and the tongue anotlicr. a practised man 
relies on the language of the first. If the man 
is ofi' his centre, the eves show it. Tou can 
lead in the eyes of your companion, whether 
jour argument hits him, though his tongue 
will not confess it. Tliere is a look by which 
a man shows he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look when be has snid it. Vain and 
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1 arc all the fine offers and offices of 
ospitolitj, if tliere is no liolidaj in llie e,ye. 
w manj furtive iiiclinationa avowed hj Ihe 
ye, though disscmhled bj the lips ! One 
OOmen awaj from a, company, in vhich, it maj 
eosilj happen, be has said iiotliing, and no im- 
portant remark iias been addressed to liim, and 
»jet, if iu Bjmpotli.T with Ihe societ.T, lie alall 
Bot have a. seuso of this faet. sucli a stream of 
life lins been flowing iulo him, asd out from 
ium, through the eyes. There are ejes, to be 
sure, that gire no more admission into the man 
than blueberries. Otiiera are liquid and deep, 
— wells that a man might fall into ; others are 

kn^ressive and devouring, aecm to call out the 
.police, take all too much notice, and require 
(Towded Broadways, and the security of mil- 
lions, to protect individuala against them. 
The military eye I meet, new darkly sparkling 
trader elerioa], now under rustic brows. 'T is 
:ilie city of Lacedamon; 't is a stack of bayo- 
nets. There are asking eyes, asserting eyes, 
prowling eyes; and eyes full of fate, — some 
of good and some of sinister omen. The al- 
leged power to charm down insanity, or ferocity 
' in beasts, is a power behind the eye. It must 

victory achieved in the will, before it can 
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be signiSEil in the eje. 'T is yerj certain that 
each man carries in bis eye the exact indication 
of his mule in the iinmcuse scale of nieu, i 
ve ore always learning to read it. A complete 
man should need no auxiliaries to bia personal 
presence. WhoETer looked on him M^uld ct 
sent to his will, being oertiHed that his ail 
■were generous and universal. The reason wliy 
men do not obey us, ia because they see 
mud at the iwttom of our eye. 

If the organ of siglit is such a Tehicle of 
power, the other features have their own. A 
man Hnds room in the few sijuare inches of the 
face for the traits of all his ancestors ; for the 
expressionofoU hishistory.andhiswonts. The 
sculptor, and Winckclmnnn, and Lavater m" 
tell yon how sigtiiQcant a feature is the nos 
bow its forms express streugth or weakness 
of will, and good or bad temper. The nose 
Julius Caesar, of Dante, and of Pitt suggest 
"the terrors of the beak." What refinement, 
and what limitations, the teeth betray I " Be- 
ware you don't laugh," said the wise mother, 
" for then you show all your faults." 

Babac left in manuscript a chapter, which 
he called " Tkeorie de la dimareke" in which 
Le says ; " The look, the voice, the respiralion, 
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and the attitude or walk are identical. Bat 
u it has not been given to man, the power to 
stand guard, at once, over tliese four different 
simultaneoua expressions of bis tliouglit, watch 
that one whicb spealta out tlie truth, aud jou 
will kuow tlie whole man," 

Palaces interest us mainly in tlie exhibition 
of mannerH, which, iu the idle aud expensive 
gocbt^ dwelling in tlieni, arc ruised to a high 
art. The maxim uf courts is, that manner is 
power. A. calm und resolute bearing, a pol- 
ished speech, an emhelhshmeut of trifies, and 
the art of hiding all uncomfortable feeling, are 
essential ta the courtier; aud Saint Simon, and 
Cardinal de Retz, and Riederer, and an ency- 
olopiedia of Memoirta, will instruct you, if you 
wish, iu those potent secrets. Thus, it ia a 
point of pride with kings, to remember faces 
and names, tt is reported of one prince, that 
hia head hod the air of leaning downwards, in 
order not to humble the crowd There are 
people who come in ever like a child with a 
piece of good news. It was said of the kt« 
Lord Holland, Ihat he always came down to 
breakfast with the air of a man who hod just 
met with some aigual good-fortune Iu ' JV aire 
Dame" the grandee look his plueu on the dais. 
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with the look of one who is thinking of si 
thing else. But we must not peep aiid eavea- 
drop at palace-duo rs. 

Fine manners need the support of Hue mau' 
ners in others. A scholar may be a well-hred 
man, or he maj uot. The enthusiast is intro- 
duced to pohshod scholars in society, aud is 
chilled and silenced b; Uudiag himself not in 
their element. Tliey all liaTC somewhat wliich 
he has not, and, it seems, ought to hare. But 
if he BqiIs the scliolnr apart from his compan- 
ions, it is then llie enthusiast's turn, and the 
scholar has no defence, but must deal on his 
terms. Now tliey must figlit the battle out 
on their private strengths. What is the talent 
of that character so common, — the success- 
fol man of the world, — in all marts, senates, 
and drawing-rooms ? Manners : mauners of 
power; sense to see fais advantage, and juau- 
nera up to it. See him approach his man. He 
knows that troops behave as they are haudled 
at first ; — that is his cheap secret ; just what 
happens to every two persons who meet on any 
affair, — one instantly perceives that be has ihe 
key of the situation, that his will comprehends 
the other's will, as tlie cat does the mouse ; 
and be bas ouly to use courtesy, aud furnish 
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I^^SjHE spiral tendency of vegetation infects 
St^ education also. Our books approocli 
!1^™*I Tery slowly tlie things we moat wish to 
knovr. What a parade we make of our science, 
and how far olT, and at ami's length, it is 
from its objects ! Our botany is all names, 
not powers : poets and romancers talk of herbs 
of grace and healing ; but what does the bot- 
anist know of tlie virtues of his weeds? The 
geologist lays bare the strata, and can telt them 
all on his fingers ; but dues he know wiiat 
effect passes into the man who builds his house 
in them ? what elFect on the race tliat inhabits 
a grauitE shelf? what on the inhabitants of 
marl and of alluvium 'i 

We should go to the ornithologist with ft 
new feeling, if he could teach us what the so- 



(rial birds Bay, when tbe; sit in the autnmn 
counoil, talking together in tlie trees. Tlie 
want of ajTO[)atliy makes liis record a dull dic- 
tionary, His result is a dead bird, Tlie bird 
u not in its ounces and incites, but In itti reln- 
tiona to nature; and the skin or skeleton you 
show me is no more a heron, tban a heaji of 
ashes or a bottle of gases into which his body 
has been reduced, is Danle or Washington. 
The naturalist is led /com the road bj the wliole 
distance of hia fancied advance. The boy iiad 
juster news when he gnued «t the aliells on the 
beach, or the flowers iu the meadow, unable to 
oall them by their names, than the man in Mie 
pride of his nomeoclature. Astrologj inter- 
ested US, for it tied man to the system. In- 
stead of an isolated beggar, the fartliest star 
felt him, and he felt the slur. However rash 
and however, falsified by pretenders and trad- 
ers in it, the hint was true and divine, tlie 
soul's avowal of its largo relations, and, that 
climate, century, remote natures, as well as 
near, are part of its biography. Chemistry 
takes to piece.i, but it does not construct. 
Alchemy which sought to transmute one ele- 
ment into anolber, to prolong life, to nrni with 
power, — that was in the right dircctiou. All 
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e lacksa liumitii side. The tenant is 
more than llie lioase. Bugs and stamena aiid 
spores, on wliicli we lavisli so many years, are 
not finalities ; and man, when Lis powers un- 
fold in order, will take Natnre alongwltli him. 
Hid emit light into all lier recesaea. The hu- 
man lieart concerns us more than the poring 
into microacopes, unci is larger than can be 
measured by the pompous figures of the as- 
troDoraer. 

We are just so frivolous and sceptical. Men 
hold themselves elieap and vDe ; and yet a man 
is a ^ot of thunderbolts. All the elements 
pour tlirongli hia system ; he is the flood of 
the Qood, and fire of the fire ; he feels the an- 
tipodes and tliB pale, as drops of his blood : 
they are the extension of his personally. His 
duties are uieasui'cd by that instrnment he is ; 
and a right and perfect mo,n would be felt to 
the centre of the Copemican system. 'T is 
curious that wo only believe as deep as we live. 
TVe do not think heroes esn exert any more 
awful power tlian that snrface-play which 
amuses us. A deep man believes in miracles, 
Vaits for tliem, believes in magic, believes that 
(he orator will decompose his adversary ; be- 
lieves that the ev.l eye can wither, that the 
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heart's blessing can heal ; that love can exalt 
talent ; nan overcome all odds. From a great 
heart secret mngnetjsrns flow iiiccssantlj to 
draw great events. But we prize tery humble 
utilities, a prudent hushand, a good snn, a 
voter, a citizeu, and deprecate any romance of 
character ; and perliaps reckon only his money 
value, — 'his intellect, his aHection, as a sort of 
bill of excbange, easily convertible into fine 
ohambera, pictures, music, and wine. 

The motive of science was the extension of 
nao, OQ all sides, into nature, till his hands 
should touch the stars, his ejes see through 
the earth, his ears understand t)ie language of , 
beast and bird, and tlie sense of the wind ; and 
through liis sympathy, heaven and eartii should 
talk with him. But that la not our science. 
These geologies, chemistries, astronomies, 
seem to make wise, but they leave us where 
tiiey found us. Tlie invention is of use to 
the inventor, of quegtionable help to any 
other. The fonuulas of science are like the 
papers in your pocket-book, of nn vaiue to 
any but the owner. Science in England, in 
America, is jealous of theory, hates llie Darne 
nflove and moral purpose. There's a revenge 
for lliis ialiHuianity. Wliat manner of man 
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ioes science make? Tlie boj is not atLracLed. 
He sBjs, I do not visit to lie siicli a kind af ' 
man as nij proressor is. Tbe cnlleclor bas 
dried oil iLc pluiils in liis lierbul, but lie lins 
lost voigliC and liutnor. He has got nil snakes < 
and lizards iu liis )iltials, but acieuce Ims done 
for liiin also, and lias put the man into a bottle. 
Our rcSiaiice ou the pliysician is a kind of de- i 
spftirof ourselves. The clei^ have brouchitis, i 
vhich does not seem a certifleate of spiritual 
health. Maereadj thonght it come nf the /al- \ 
ttlto of their voicing. An Indian prince, Tisso, 
one da; riding in tlie forest, saw a herd of elk 
aporling. "See how happy," he said, "these 
browsing elks are! Why should not priests, 
lodged and fed comfortably in the temples, 
ilso amuse tbeuiselves F " Iteturiting boiiie, 
he imparted this reflection to the king. The 
king, on tlie next day, conferred llie sovereignty 
on him, saying, " Prince, administer this empire 
for seren days : at the terminntioii of that 
period, T shall put thee to drath." At lliouid 
of the sevcntli day the king inquired, " t'ruiii 
what cause bast lliuu become so emaciated ? " 
Ke answered, "From llie horror of death." 
: monarch rejoined: " Live, my child, and 
rise, Thoii hast ctased to lake rccreiiliou, 
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saying to Ihjscif, Xu seven days I sliaU be put 
to death. Tbeae priests in. ths temple iuces- 
aantly meditate ou deatli ; Uow can tliey enter 
into healthful diversions ? " But tLe men of 
science or the doctors or the clergy are not vic- 
tinm of tlieir pursuits, more tliaii others. The 
miller, Ihe lawyer, and the merchant dedicate 
themselves to their own details, at)d do not come 
out men of more force. Have they divbatlon, 
grand aims, hospitality of soul, and the equal- 
ity to any evaut, which we demand in man, or 
only tiie reactions of the mill, of the wares, of 
the chioane ? 

No object really interests us Imt man, and 
in man only his superiorities; and, though we 
are aware of a perfect law in ULiture, it has 
fssciuation for us only through its relation to 
him, or, as it is rooted in the mind. At the 
birth of Wiuokelmaan, more than a hundred 
years ago, side by side with this arid, depart- 
mental, pout morlem science, rose an enthusiasm 
I the study of Beauty; and perliaps soma 
sparks from it may yet light a coiiflagratiou in 
the other. Knowledge of men, knowledge of 
lanners, the power of form, and our sensibility 
a personal influence, never go out of fLishion. 
These are facts of a science which ws study 
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I withont book, wliose teaclieni and subjects are 
I always near us. 

iuvelemle is our Imbit of crilicism, th»t 
mucli of our knuwleilge iu tliis direction be- 
longs lo tlie cbapter of [latUologj. Tlie crowd 
' 1 llie street ofieiier fumisbes degrudations 
than angels or redeemera ; but thej all prote 
tbe transpacencj. Every spirit makes its 
I house; and we can give a shrewd guess from 
[ the bouse to tbe iiibabitaiit. But uot leu 
I does nature furtiiaU ua witli every sign of 
I grace and gooduess. The delicious fikccs of 
I ohildren, the benutj of scbool-girls, " tbe sweet 
|. senousness of sixteen," the luflj air of woll- 
1 bom, well-bred boys, tbe passionate histories 
~D the looks and inauaers of youth aud early 
nauhood, and (he varied power in all thai 
[ well-k^owB conipany tint escort us through 
I- life, — we know bow these forms thrdl, pnni- 
I lyze, provoke, inspire, and enlarge us. 
I fieuuty is tlie form under which tbe Lntcllccl 
1 prefers to study the world. All |jrivi!pgo is 
' that of beauty; for there are many beauliesi 
Bs, of general nature, of the huniati face and 
form, of manners, of brain, or method, moral 
beauty, or beauty of the soul. 

The ancients believed that a genius or demon 



took posHUBsion at blrtli of eucL rnortBlT 
guide tiim ; iliat tliese genti were sometimes 
seen as a flaniti of fire parllj immersed in tLe 
bodies whicb tliej goverotd ; — on mi evii niaii, 
resting ou bis bead; iu a, goud mon, mixed 
witli ills suliatajiee. Tl)ej liiought llie same 
genius, at tlie deatli of lis ward, entered a 
new-born cLiid, and Ihej pretended lo guess 
the pilot, hy tbe sailing of tbe siiip. We rco- 
ogtiLse obscurely tbe same fact, tbough we 
give it our own names. We say, iLat every 
man is entitled to be valued b; tiis best mo- 
ment. We measure our frieniia so. We know, 
tbej have intervals of folly, whereof we lake 
no JlKed, but wait the reappearings of tlie gen- 
ius, which are sure and beauriful. On the 
other side, everybody knows people who appear 
beridden, and who, with all degrees of ability, 
never impress us with the air of free agency. 
They know it too, and peep with their eyes to 
see if you detect their sad plight. We fancy, 
could we pronounce the solving word, and dia- 
enchant them, the cloud would roll up, the 
little rider would be discovered and unsealed, 
and tliey would regain their freedom. The 
remedy seems never to be far off, since the 
first step into thought litts this mountain of 



[iece&9itj. Thougiit is tlie pent air-bHlI wliich 

e llie planet, and tlic beaut; wliich oor- 

a objects linve for liim is llie frlendlj lire 

■wliioh expands I.lie thougiit, und acquaints llie 

:r Ihit IbErty and power await liim. 

The qnestion of Beaut; takes ns out of 

unrftces, to tliiolcmg of tlie foundations of 

Goeths said, " Tlie beautiful is a nian- 

Elfestatio]! of secret laws of naturCj wliich, but 

ir lliia appearaucB, bod bscu forever concealed 

' And the working of tlib deep in- 

igitinct makes all tha excitement — niucli of it 

■uperlieia] and absurd enough — about works 

if art, wiiicli leads armies of vniu travellers 

■ery year tii Itnly, Greece, and Egj-pt. Every 

a values ever; acquisition be makes in the 

icience of beauty above lus possessions. The 

Imost useful man in tbe most useful world, so 

OS only commodity was served, would 

(I iinsatbfied. Bu^ as fast as be sees 

baaoty, life acquires a very high value. 

earned by tbe ill fate of many pliiloso- 
pbers not to alleinpt a definition of Beauty. I 
will rather enumerate a few of its qualilins. 
TVe ascribe beauty lo lliat which is sim[ilpj 
■which has no superfluous purls; wbieh cxaclly 
its end; which stands related to all 
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things ; which is the mean of manj extremes. 
It is the moat cndnring quality, and the most 
ascending quality. We shj, love ia blind, and 
the figDTe of Cupid is drawn witb a bajidage 
round his ejea. Blind : — yea, becaufie he 
does not see wha(. he does not like ; but the 
sharpest-sighted hunter in the universe is Love, 
for Ending what he seeks, and only that; and 
the mythoiogists tell us, that Yulcan was 
painted lame, and Cupid blind, to call atten- 
tion, to the fact, that one waa all limha, and the 
other all eyes. In the true mythology. Love 
is an immortal child, and Beauty leads him aa 
a guide : nor can we expresa a deeper sense 
than when we say, Beauty is the pilot of the 
young soul. 

Beyond (heir sensanua delight, the forms 
and colors of nature have a new charm for ns 
in our perception, that not one omamfiiit waa 
added for ornament, but is a sign of some bet- 
ter iieaith or more excellent action. Bl^ance 
of form in bird or beast, or in the human figure, 
marks some cxcflllenoc of slrnclure; or beauty 
is only an invitation from what belongs to us. 
T is a law of botany, that in plants, (he same 
virtues follow the aaine forms. It is a rule uf 
largest application, true in a plani, true in a 
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lottT of bread, lliat. in tlie cnnslructioii nf niiy 
fiibric or orgauism, auy re&t increase of fitueas 
to its end is an bcrease of beauty. 

The lesson tauglit by tbe study of Greek and 
of Gotbic art, of antique and of Fre-RapljaeUt« 
painting, was worth all the research, — namely, 
that all beanty mnst be organic; that ontaide 
embelliBbmeiit is deformity. It is tbe sound- 
ness of the bones tbat ultiinutes itself iiL a. 
peacli-bloom complexions healtb of constitution 
that makes the spaiile and tbe power of tlie 
eye. 'T is the adjustment of the size and of 
the joining of tbe sockets of the skeleton, thut 
gives grace of outline and the finer grace of 
moyemetit. Tlie cat and the deer cannot move 
or sit inelegantly. Tlie dniicing-niaster can 
never teBcb a badly built man to walk well. 
The tint of the flower proceeds from its root, 
and tbe lustres of the sea-slicll begin with its 
existence. Hence our taste in building rejects 
paint, and all shifta, and shows the original 
grain of tbe wood; refuses pilasters and col- 
umns that support nothing, and allows the real 
supporters nf tlie house honestly tn sLow ihein- 
aelves. Every necessary or oiganic action 
pleases tbe beliolder. A man leiiding a horse 
to water, a farmer sowing seed, the labors of 
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ka^inakers in the field, tlie carpenter bailding 
a aliip, tlie smith at liis forge, or wlmtevor 
useful labor, is becoming to tlie wise eve. But 
if it is done In bii seeu, it is mean. How 
beautiful are slilps un tbe sen! but ships iu 
Uie theatre, — or sliips kept for picturesque 
effect on Virginia Water, bj George IV., and 
men Lired to stand in titling costumes at a 
penny an hour ! — Wliat a difference in effect 
between a battalion of troops marching to ac- 
tion, Bod one of our iudepcndcLit companies on 
a holiday [ In tlie midst of a militarj show, 
and a festal procession gaj with banners, I saw 
a boy seize an old tin pan that lay rusting 
under a wall, and poising it on the top of a 
stiok, he set it turning, and made it describe 
the most elegant imaginable curves, and drew 
Bwaj attention from the decorated processioa 
b; this startling beauty. 

Another text from the mytholo^isfs. The 
Greeks fabled that Venus was born of the 
foam of the sea. Notliing interests us which 
is stark or bounded, but only what streams 
with life, what is in act or endeavor to reach 
aomewliat beyond. The pleasure a palace or a 
temple gives the eye is, that an order and 
method has boen communicated to stones, so 
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tljat they speak and geometrize, become tender 
OT sublime witli ei^presaiuii. Bi^auty is [lie 
moment of tmnsitiou, as if the form were juat 
ready to flow into otiier forms. Any li\edness, 
heaping, or concentratiou on one I'eatiire — 
B loug nose, a sliaq> cliiu, a huinji-liack — is 
tile reverse of the flowing, and iherefure de- 
ibnued. BcaiitifuJ as is tlie symmetry of any 
&nn, if the form can move, we seek a more 
leioellent symmetry. The interruption of equi- 
librium stimulates the eye to desire the resto- 
ration of symmetry, and to watcb the steps 
through which it is attained. This is the 
charm of r unnin g water, sea-waves, tb'e Sight 
of birds, and the locomotion of animals. This 
is the theory of dancing, to recover coatinually 
in ehangps the lost equilibrium, not by abrupt 
and angular, but by gradual and curving move- 
ments. I have been told by persona of ex- 
perience in matters of taste, tliat the faEljioiis 
follow a law of gradation, aud are never arbi- 
traiy. Tlie new mode is always only a step 
onward in the same direction as the lust mode; 
•and a. cultivated eye is prepared for and pre- 
dicts tile new taahion. This, fact suggests the 
leason of all mistakes and ofTencG iu our owa 
ausio, when you 
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strike a discord, to let down the ear fa; an in- 
termediate note or two to the accord again ; 
aiid many a good experunetit, boni of good 
aeiise, ajid destined to succeed, fails onlj be- 
cause it is olfeusivel; sudden. I suppose, the 
Parisian milliner irho dresses tbc world from 
her imperious boudoir will kuow how to recon- 
cile tbe Bloomer coBtuine to the eye of man- 
kind, and inuke it triumphant over Punch 
himself, by interposing the just gradations. I 
need not sny how wide the sanie law ranges, 
and how much it can be hoped to efiect. All 
that is a little lutrshlj claimed by progressire 
parties may easily come to be eonceded without 
question, if this rule be observed. Thus tlie 
oircumstancea may be easily imagined in which 
woman may speak, vote, argue causes, legislate, 
and drive a coach, and all the moat naturally 
in tbe worid, if only it come by degrees. To 
this streaming or flowing belongs the beauty 
that all circular movement has; as, the circu- 
lation of waters, the circulation of the blood, 
the periodical motioa of planets, the annual 
wave of vegetation, the action and reaction of 
nature; and, if we follow it out, this demand 
in our thought for an ever-onward action ia 
the argument for the immortality. 



the 



One more text from the myttiologiata 
purpose, — Beauty rides e 



Eeaiitj rests on necessities. Tlie line of 

iwaut.y is the result of perfect economy. The 

cellof Ihe beeia built at that angle which g^vea 

tliH moat strength with the least was ; the bone 

or tlie quill of the bird gives the most alar 

I fltrBiiglli, with the least wei|;lit. " It is the 

purgation of superfluities," said Michel Angelo. 

There is not u pHrticlo to spare iu natural 

•truetures. There is b compelling reason in 

the uses of the plant, for every noveitr of 

color or form ; and our art savea matcruQ, by 

more skilful arrangement, and reaches beau^ 

by talcing every superfluous ounce that can b« 

I spared from a wall, and keepinj^ all its strength 

I in the poetry of coiumns. In rhetoric, this 

I art of omission is a chief secret of power, and, 

in geneml, it is proof of high culture, to say 

\ the greatest matters in tlie simplest way. 

Veracity first of all, and forever. Rifn ie 
I beau que U vrai. In all design, art lies in 
I luaking your object prominent, hut there is a 
prior art in choosing objects thai are promi- 
nent. The fiue arts have nothing casual, but 
spring from the instincta of the naliona that 
created them. 
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Beanty is tbc quality whicll makes to en- 
dure. In a house that I koow, I have noticed 
a block of spennaceti lying about closeU and 
mantel -pieces, for twenty years together, sim. 
ply because the tallow-mau gave it the form of 
a rabbit; and, I suppose, it may continue to 
be lugged about unchanged for a eentury. 
Let an artist seravl a few lines or figures on 
the back of a letter, and that scrap of paper is 
rescued from danger, is put in portfolio, is 
framed and glazed, and, in propoHion to the 
beauty of tiie lines drawn, will be kept for cen- 
turife. Bums writes a copy of verse,s, and 
sends them to a newspaper, and the hunian 
race take charge of them that t))ey shall not 

As the (lute is heard farther thau the cart, 
see how surely a beautiful form strikes the 
fancy of meu, and is copied and reproduced 
without end. How many copies are there of 1 
the Belvedere Apollo, the Venus, the Psyche, 
the Warwick Vase, the Parthenon, and the 
Temple of Vesta? These are objects of ten- 
derness to all. In our cities, an ugly building 

lOon removed, and is never repeated, but 
any beautiful building is copied and improved 

m, so that all masons and carpenters work 
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I to lepeat and preserve (be agreeable forma, 
I whilst the u^lj ones die out. 

The felicities of design id art, or in works 
L of nature, are aliadowa or forerunners of tliat 
y beautj which readies its perfection in the hn. 
a form. All men are its lovers. Wherever 
' it goes, it creates joy and liikriiy, and ei'ery- 
tbing is permitted to it. It readies its lieight 
in woman. " To Eye," aaj the Maliometans, 
" God gave two thirds of all beautj." A 
beantifu! woman is a practico] poet, taming her 
BSTage mate, planting tenderness, hope, and 
eloquence in all whom she approaches. Some 
bvors of condition must go with it, since a 
oertsin serenitj is essential, bat we love ila 
reproofs and superiorities. Nature wishes that 
woman should attract man, yet sbe often cun- 
ningly moulds into her face a little sarcasm, 
. which seems to say, " Yes. I ain willing to at- 
L tract, but to attract a little better kind of a 
L man than any I yet behold." French tne'moires 
F of the fltt«enlh century celebrate the name of 
Pauline de Viguiere, a virtuous and accom- 
plished maiden, who so fired the enthusiasm 
of her contemporaries, by her Hnchaoting form, 
that the citizens of her native city of Toulouse 
obtained the atd of the civil antboritiea to com- 
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pel Uer to appear publini; ua tlie baloonj at 
least twice a. Vixk, and, as oft^D &a siie showed 
herself, tlie crowd was dangerous to hfe. Not 
]css, in Eiiglaud, in t)ie hiiit ceutur;, was tho 
fame of the Oiiimings, of whojii, Elinabetli mar- 
ried the Duke of Haniiltoii; and Maria, the 
Earl of Coventry. Walpole sajs, " The con- 
course was so great, when the Duchess of 
Hamilton was presented at court, on Tridaj, 
that even the coiile crowd in tlie drawiug-room 
clambered on chairs and tables to look at her. 
There are mobs at their doors to see them get 
into their chairs, and people go early to get 
places at the tlieatres, wheu it is known they 
wUl be there." " Such crowds," he adds, 
elsewhere, " Hook to see tlie Duchess of Ham- 
ilton, that seven hundred people sat up all 
night, in and ahoat an inn, ui Yorkshire, to 
see her get into her post-chaise nest morning." 
But why need we console ourselves with the 
fames of Helen of Ai^os, or Corinna, or Pau- 
line of Toulouse, or the Duchess of Hamilton P 
We all know this nmgic very well, or can di- 
vine it. It does not hurt weak eyes to look 
into beautiful eyes never so long. Women 
stand relattid to beautlfal nitture around us, 
and the enamored youth mixes their form with 
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and stars, with woods and watere, and 

I the pomp of aummer. Tliej Ileal us of awk- 

, wardness by their words and looks. We ob- 

B tbeir intellectual mfliimice on the most 

I eeriouB student. They refiue aud clear bis 

I mind ; leach him to put a pleasbg method 

■ ) wliiit ia dry and difficult. We talk to 

tliem, and wish to be listeiaed to ; we fear 

to fatigue them, and acquire a fncditj of ei- 

pi«$sion which passes from conversation into 

habit of style. 

That Beauty is the normal atute is shown 

I liy Ihe perpetual effort of nature to attum it, 

1 Mirabeau had an ugly face on a handsome 

ground; and we see faces every day which 

have a good type, but have been marred in the 

easting: a proof that we are all entitled to 

beauty, should have been beautiful, if our an- 

L oeatora had kept the laws, — as every lily and 

I everyrose is well. But our bodies do not fit 

», but caricature and satirize ua. Thus short 

1 1^, wliich constrain us to short, mincing 

I steps, are a kind of personal insult and con- 

I tiiineiy to the owner; and long stilts, again, 

I put. him at perpetual disadvantage, and force 

' " n to stoop to the general level of mankind. 

) Martial ridicules a gcntlemiin of his dJ ^ 
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coootcnance resembled the face o( a. swimmei 
aeeu under water. Saadi describes a scbool- 
nmster "so uglj and crabbed, tliat a siglit ot 
him would derange tie ecstasies of.tlje ortho- 
dox." Faces are rarelj true to any ideal type, 
but are a record iu sculpture of a tliousand 
anecdotes of whim and tolly. Foi'trait-paint- 
ers say that most faces aud fonus are irregular 
and unsynimetrieal ; have one eye blue, and 
one gray; the nose not Btvaiglit; and one 
ebouldcr higher than another; tbe hair un- 
equally distributed, etc. The man is physi- 
cally as well as raelaphysically a Ihing of 
shreds and patches, borrowed unequally from 
good and bad ancestors, and a misfit frojn ihe 

A heaulifnl person, among Ihe Greeks, was 
thought to betray by this sign some secret 
favor of the immortal gods ; and we can pardon 
pride, when a woman possesses such a figure, 
that wherever she ataiids, or moves, or leaves 
& shadow on the wall, or sits for a portrait to 
the artist, she confers a favor on Ibe world. 
And jet^it is not beauty tbut inspires the 
deepest passion. Beauty without grace b the 
hook wjtiiout the bait. Beauty without expres- 
sion tires. Abbe Manage said of the President 



LeBaillenl, "tli(k.-(ie-^as fit for nothing but to 

sic for liis portrait.". 'A Greek epigrain intimates 

that the force of loi(e-ia not sliown by the 

CDurtiDg of boautj, but wlien the like desire is 

inflamed foronewhoiaili-fcfbj'jd. And petulant 

o]d gentlemen, who have cli^Dced to suffer some 

intolerable weariness from .prettj people, or 

I wbo liuve seen cut flowers to saOK profusion, 

see, after a world of pttn»-have been 

I fluecessfullj taken for the costunw,' how the 

Rkast mistake in sentiment takes all the^beaut; 

■ out of your clotlies, alfirm that the secret of 

5 consists, not in irregularity, fttit" iji 

J.lwn^ iininterestinK. 'J -*. 

i love any forms, however ugly, (hjfa* 

Etrhicb great qunlities shine. If command, elo^ ' 

Equence, art, or invention exist in tha most de-< 

Ifcrmcd person, all the accidents lliat usually 

I displease, please, and raise esteem and wonder 

The great orator was an emaciated, in- 

|< significant person, hut he was all brain. Cut- 

Fdinal De Retz says of De Bouillon, "With 

the pliysiognomj of an ox, he had the perspi- ' 

cacitj of an eagle." It was said of Hooke, 

the fi'iend of Newton, " He is the most, aud 

promises tlie least, of any man in England." 

I uin so ugly," said Du Guesclin, ' 
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twhooTea Uiat I be bol(t,-'' 'Sir Philip Sidney, 
the darling of mankind, Bsu Joiuou tells us, 
" was uo pleasant nntD'ro eountciiiuice. Iiis fece 
being spoiled witliptniplcs, and o! htgli blood, 
and long." Tli,(isff^wlio bave ruled buman 
destinies, lite n^ets, for tliousands of years, 
vere not haoqsolne men. If a man can raise 
a small cit;^^>Ve a great kin^om, can make 
bread ch^. 't»n irrigate deserts, can join 
oceaus bj canals, can subdue steam, can oigan- 
ize Tittgry, can lead the opinions of mankind, 
can-(Dta_iige knowledge, 't is no matter vbether 
bb'Vu^ is parallel to his spine, as it ought to 
Jk^'^F whether he has a nose at all ; whether 
Tliq legs are straight, or whether his legs are 
"I'jnnputatcd ; his deformities will come to be 
, '-reckoned ornamental, and advantageous on 
,' thewhole. This is ihe triumph of expression, 
degrading beauty, cliamiing ua with a power 
so line and friendly and intoxicating, thai 
it makes admired persons insipid, and the 
thought of paitsing our lives with them in- 
supportable. There arn faces so fluid with ex- 
pression, so flushed and rippled by the play of 
thought, that we con hardly llnd what Ihe mere 
features really are. When the delicious beauty 
of lineaments loses its power, it is because a 
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inore delicious bcaiit^f lias appeared; tlint as 
interior and durable form lias been disclosed. 
Still, Beauty rides on her lion, as before. Still, 
s for beauty lliat tlie world was made." 
. Tlie lives of the Kalian artiste, vUo establielied a 
' despotism of genius amidst the dukes and kings 
and mobs of tbeir stormy epoeh, prove how 
loyal men in all times are to a Riier brain, a 
finer method, than their own. If a man can 
cat such a head on his stone gate-post ae shall 
md keep a crowd about it al! day, by ita 
beauty, good-nature, and inscrutuble ineuning; 
an build aplain cnttugewilh such 
Bymmotry as to make all the fine palaces look 
cheap and vulgar; can take such advantage of 
Nature, that all her powers serve him ; mat- 
se of geometry, instead of expense ; tap- 
ping a mountain for bis water-jet ; causing the 
oon to seem only the decorations of 
' his estate; — this is still the legitimate domin- 
ion of beanly. 

The radiance of the liiunan form, though, 
sometimes astonishing, is only a burst of beau- 
ty for a few years or a few months, at the per- 
fectiou of youtli, and in most, rapidly (teelines. 
Bui we remain lovers of it, only tmnsl'erriug 
, to iiLterior excellence. And it is 
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not anlj odmirtLhle iu sbgular and salient ti 
cuU, but also iu llie world of muunera. 

But ttie sovereign allribute remains to be 
Doted. Tilings ure prett;, graceful, rich, ele- 
gant, hauduome, but, until ihej fspcak to the 
imagination, not jet beautiful. Tliis is the 
reaaon wh; beauty is still escaping out of all 
analysis. It is not yet possessed, it conuot 
be handled. Proclus says, " It swims on the 
light of forms." It is properly not iu the 
form, but in the tnind. It instantly deserts 
posfessian, and flies to an object in the horizon. 
If I could put my band on the north star, 
would it be as beautiful ? The sea is lovely, 
but when we bathe in it, the beauty forsakes 
bU the near water. Far the imagiuation and 
senses caimut be gratified at the same time. 
Wordaworlb rightly speaks of "a light that 
never waa on sea or land," meaning, that it 
was supplied by the observer; and the Welsh 
bard warns bis countrywomen that 
" Hiilf of their rb^rms with Cuilwollou shall die." 
The new virtue which constitutes a thuig beau- 
tiful is a certoiu cosuucal quality, or a power 
to auggeat relation to the wtiole world, and 
HO lift the object out of a pitiful iudividuaUly. 
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■iSroty natural feature — aea, sVj, rainbow, 
{. fiowers, musical tone ^ has in it somewlitit 
h is not private, but universal, sjieaks of 
I tbat central benefit wliicli is the soul of ua- 
tare, and thereby is beautiful. And, in clioacn 
I .men and women, I find somewhat in rornj, 
I' l^ech, and iDiiuiiGrs wiiich is not of their 
I. person and family, but of a humane, cutholic, 
1. and spiritual character, and we love them as 
' the sbj, Thej have a largeness of suggestioi 



carry a certain 

n showing the 

every other 

r before left their 



and tbeir face and i 

grandeur like time and justice. 

The feat of the iaiagiuatiou i 

cimvertibililj of everything i 

thing. Facta which hi 

atark cooimoti-genae, suddenly figure us Eleu- 

sioian mysteries. My boots aiid chair aod 

candlestick are fairies in disguise, uieteors, and 

oonstellatious. Ail the facis in nature are 

I Douiis of the iotellect, and make the grammar 

[ of the eternal languiiga. Every word has a 

I double, treble, or centuple use and meaning. 

I What ! iias my stove and pepper-pot a false 

f bottom ! I cry jou mercy, good shoe-box ! I 

r did not know jou were a jewel-case. Chaff 

■:ftiid dust begin to sparkle, and are clotheA 

(tbout with immortality. And there 
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perceiving tbe representative or ajmbolic char- 
acter of a fact, which no bare fact or eveat 
cim ever give. There are iio daja iai life so 
memorable as those whicb vibrated to some 
stroke of the imugiaalioa. 

The poets nre quite right in decking their 
mistresses with the spoils of the hindscupe, 
flower-gardens, gems, raiubows, flushes of 
iDDrning, and stars of night, since all beauty 
poiuts at identity, and whatsoever thing does 
not eipress to me the sea and sky, day and 
night, is somewliat forbidden and wrong, 
lata every beautiful object tliere enters some- 
what luitneasurable and divine, and just as much 
into form bounded by outlines, like mouuUinH 
on the horizon, as into tonea of music, c 
depths of space. Polarized hght showed the 
BMret architecture of bodies ; and when the 
wcoxd-tiffii of the mind is opened, no( 
color or form or gesture, and now anothq 
a iiuugeney, as if a more interior ray hi 
emitlcd, disclosing its deep holding^a 
frame of things. 

The laws of tJiis translation w 
■hy one feiiturG or gesture 
me word or syUahle intoxicates; but <j 

{mitiar that tlie flue touch of the S 
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^raee of maimera, or a phrase of poetry, plants 
wings st our shoulders ; as if tlie Divinitj, in 
his s]ipmuclies, lifts away mountains of ol)- 
stnictiOTi, and deigns to draw a truer line, 
I wliioli the mind knows and owns. This is that 

■ haughty force of beauty, Bin luperba Jbrma, 

■ which the poets praise, — under calm and pre- 
cise outline, the immeasurable and divine : 
Beauty hiding all wisdom and power in its 
calm sky. 

All high beauty has a moral clement in it, 
and I find the antique sculpture as ethical as 
I Harcus Antoninus ; and the beauty ever in 
I ' projiortion to the depth of thought, Gross 
I and obscure natures, however decorated, seem 
1 impure shambles ; but character gives splendor 
I to youth, and awe lo wrinkled skiu and gray 
I hairs. An adorer of troth we cannot choose 
I but obey, and the woman who has shared with 
I us the moral sentiment, — her locks must ap- 
I poar lo ns sublime. Thus there is a climbing 
T (oalo of calture, from the first agreeable sensa- 
I tion which a sprirkling gem or a scarlet slain 

■ affords the eye, up through fair outlines and 
I details of the landscape, features of the human 
I face and form, slgus and tokens of thought 

i character in manners, up to the iaeffuble 
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mysteries of the intellect. Wherever we ba- 
gin, thitber our steps tend : an ascent from 
the joj of a horae in his trappings, up to the 
perceptiou of Newlon, that the globe on which 
WE ride is oiilj a larger apple falling from a 
larger tree ; up to the perception of Plato, 
thut globe and universe are mde and earl; ck- 
pressions of an all-dissolving Unit j, — the first 
Btoir on the scale to tbe temple of the Mind. 
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^^f ffig^[iT is easy <o accuse books, mid bad onea 
H^E are easilj foand ; and tlic best are but 
l*^J records, and not tlie tbings recorded 

and books tliat are merely ncutnU and do 
nothing for 113. In Plato's " Goigiaa," Soc 
ratcB saja ; " The sbipmaster walks in a mod 
eat garb near the sea, after bringing his pos- 
sengera from ^gina or from Pontus, no 
thinking he lias done anything estraordmar; 

the same, and in uo respect better than when 
ho took them on board." So b it witli books 
for the most part : they work no redemption 
in ns. The bookseller miglit certainly know 
^^ tbat his customers are in no respect better for 
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The volume is dear at a dolkr, an^ 
reading to weariness the lettered backa, we 
leave the shop with a sigb, and learn, as, I 
did, without suqjrise, of a surly baiik direfltor,* 
that in bank jiorliirs tbej estimate all s' 
of this kiud as rubbish. 

But it is not less true tliat there are books 
which are of that iinporttui 
Tate experience, as to verif; for him tbe faUea 
of Cornelius Agrippa, of Micliael Soott, or of ' 
the old Orpheus of Thrace, — books which 
take rank iu our life with parents and loveis- 
and passionate experieunes, so medicinal, an 
stringeut, so revolutionary, bo authoritative, - 
books which are tbe work and Ihe proof of fac- 
ulties so cotnprebensive, so iiearl; equal to the 
world which Ihey paiut, that, though one shuts 
them vith meaner ones, be feels his exclu; 
from them t» accuse his way of living. 

Consider what you have in iJie smallesl 
chosen library. A company of tbe wisest and 
wittiest men that could be picked out of all 
civil countries, in a thousand years, have sat 
in best order the results of thcic leamiug and 
wisdom. The men themselves were hid and. 
inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interrup- 
tion, fenced by etiquette ; but the thought 



I 'Mlieti they did nut naoover to their bosom 
friend is here written out in transparent words 

i, the strangers of anotlier age. 

B owe to books those general benefits 
whicti come from liigii intellectuid octiou. 
Thus, I think, we often owe to them llie per- 
ception of immortulity. Tiiej impart aympa- 
Ibetic aetivitj to the mora! power. Go with 
mean people, and you think life is mean. 
Then ruud Plutarch, and the world is a proud 
place, peopled with men of positire quality, 
with heroes and demigods standing around us, 
wlm will not let us sleep. Then, they oddrcas 
the imagination : only poetry inspires poetry. 
They become the organic culture of the time. 
College education is the readily of certain 
books which the comniou-sense of all scholars 
agrees will represent tlie science already ac- 
cumulated. If you know tiiat, ^ for instance 
in geometry, if you have read Euclid and La- 
place, — your opinion has some value; if you 
do not know these, you arc not eutitled to 
give any opinion on the subject. Whenever 

eeptic or bigot claims to be heard oi 
qnestious of intellect and morals, we ask if he 
's familiar with the books of rialo, where alt i 
his pert objections haye once fo 



poaed of. If not, he lioa no light to our time. 
Let him go nod find himself answered there. 

Meantime the caUeges, wliiUt tliej provide 
ua with librarius, furnish no professor of 
boots ; and, I thinV, qo cljair is so muob 
wauted. In a librarj we are snrrourided bj 
manj hundreds of dear friends, but thej are 
imprisoned bj an enclianter in tliese paper 
and leathern bows ; and though tliey know 
us, aud have been waiting two, ten, or twenty 
centuries for ns, — some of them, — and are 
eager to give us a sign, and unbosom them- 
selves, it is the law of tbeir Umbo that tbej 
most uot speak until spoken to ; and as tin 
enchauter has dressed them, like batlAlions of 
iufantrj, in coat and jacket of one cut, bj the 
tliuusand and ten thonsuid, your cbaneR of 
hitting on the right one ta to be computed bj 
the arithmetical rule of Permutation and Com- 
bination, — not a choice out of three caskets, 
but out of half a ndllioii caskets all alike. 
But it happens in our experience, that in this 
lottery there are at least lift; or a huudred 
blanks to a prize. It seems, then, as if sonw 
cbarilable sout, aftet losing a great deal of 
time among the false books, and alighting 
upon a few true ones which made him happy 



E, woald do a, right act in naming those 
vbicli liave been bridges or ships to curry biia 
safely over durk morusses and barren oceans, 
into the heart of sacred cities, into pahtces and 
temples. This woald be best done by those 
|> great masters of booka ivho from time to time 
I appear, — the Fabrieii, the Seldens, MagUa- 
' becchis, Scaligera, Mirandolns, Bayles, John- 
sons, wimse eyes sweep t% whole Iioriion of 
leamiug'. But private readers, readiog purely 
for loTB of the hook, would serve ua by leaving 
each the shortest note of what he found. 

There are booka ; aud it is practicsble to 
read them, because they are so few. We look 
oyer with a sigh the monumental libraries of 
i Paris, nf the Vatican, and the British Museum. 
I In 185S, the number of printed books in the 
I Imperial Library at Paris was estimated at 
t eiglit hundred thousand voliunea, with an an- 
nual increase of twelve thoiiaand volumes ; so 
I that the number of printed books extant to- 
f day may easily exceed a million. It is easy to 
I count the number of pages which a diKgent 
1 read iji a da,¥, aud tite n 
years which human life in fcv«»' 
' slancFS allows to reading i aod If 
tliul, though be should read 
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dark, for sixty years, he must die in the first 
alcoves. Sut aothio^ can be mors deceptive 
than this Biithmetic, where none bat a natu- 
ral method is really pertiueut. I visit occasion- 
ally tbe Cambridge Library, aiid I coii seldom 
go tliere vitliout renewing llie conviction tjiat 
the best of it all is already trilhin the four 
walls of my study at home. Tlie inspeclion 
of tlie catalogue fcriugs ine continually back 
to the few standard writers who are on eveij 
private shelf; and to these it can afford only 
the most alight and casual additions. Tlie 
crowds and centuries of books are only com- 
mentaiy and elucidation, echoes and weak- 
eners of these few great voices of Time. 

The best rale of reading will be a method 
from nature, and not a mechftiiicol one of 
hours and pages. It holds each student to a 
pursuit of his native aim, instead of a desul- 
tory miscellany. Let him read what is proper 
(o htm, and not waste his memory on a crowd 
of mediocrities. As whole nations have de. 
rived their culture from a single book, — cut 
the Bible has been the literature as well at 
the rehgiou of lai^e portions of Europe, — 
as Hafiz was the eminent geuius of the Per- 
sians, Confucius of the Chinese, Cervantes of 
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tbe Spaniirds ; so, periiape, llie hnmmQ mind 

wonlil be a gainer, if bI! Uie aecondarr wiilets 

were lost, — saj, in England, all bul Shaie- 

■peare, Milloo, and Bvnu, — 1 hrougii the pro- 

L lonnder stud; sn dnwa to those wouderrol 

I minds. With ihis pilot of his own genius, let 

1 the student read cue, or kt him re«d mani, he 

E wCD read julfB]itag«)iisi;. Dr. Johnson sud: 

"Whilst yon stand deUberaling irhicl) book 

I, jour son ihiU read first, another boj has tead 

: read nuvtiiiog Gve hours a dsT, and 

I jou will soon be learned." 

Nature is mucli our [riend in ihia matter. 
Mature is alwavs clarifTiag her water and her 
iriae. No filtratiou cau be so perfect. She 
does tlie same lliing b; books as by her gases 
and plants. There is always a selcelion in 
writers, and then a selecltou from the selec- 
tion. In the first place, all books that get 
ttiAj into the vital air of the world were writ- 
ten bjr the successful class, by the affinuiug 
and advancing class, who utter what tens of 
thouaauds feel though Ihcy cannot say. There 
has already been a scrutiny and choice from 
man; hundreds of young pens, before tlie 
pamphlet or political chapter which you feod 
a fugitive journal comes to your cje. All 
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Ihese are young adventarers, who pro 
tlieir pprfonnaiiee to the wise ear of Tioie, 
wlio ails uud weighs, ami, te u years hence, out 
of a milhou of jiages reprints one. Again it 
ia judged, it is wiuunwed b; all the winds of 
opiuina, and what terrific selection has not 
passed on it before it can be repriuted after 
twenty jears, — aiid reprinted after a centurj ! 
— it is as if Mioos and liiiadumanthus bad 
indorsed the writing, "f is therefore an econ- 
omy of time to read old and famed books. 
Notbing call be preserved wliicli ia not good; 
and I kuow beforeliand tliat Pindar, Martial, 
Terence, Galen, Kepler, Guhleo, Bacon, Eras' 
mus, More, will be superior to the uverage 
inteUect. In contemporaries, it is not so easy 
to distinguish betwixt notoriety and fame. 

Be sui'e, then, to read uu mean books. 
Sbuu the spawn of the press ou the gossip of 
the hour. Do not read what you shall learn, 
without asking, iu the street and the train. 
Dr. Johnson said, " he always went iuto stately 
shops " ; and good travellers stop at the best 
hotels ; for, though they cost more, tliey do 
not cost niueh more, and there ts the good 
company and the best information, lu like 
muuner, tlie scholar knows that the famed 
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books contaiii, fint and lost, the best tboughta 
and fuels. Now and then, bj rarest luck, in 
BOciie foolish Grub Street is the gem we waiil. 
But iu the bfst circles is tlie best infurniatioii. 
If jou sliould transfer the amount of your 
reading day by day from the newspaper to the 
standard authors — But wlio dare speak of 
, such a thing? 

TLq three pnkctical rules, then, which I 
I lave to offer, are, — 1. Never rend any book 
I that b not a year old. S. Never read any but 
I £uned books, 3. Never read any but what 
I jaa like; or, in Sliakcspeare's phrase, 

" No profit goes where is no pleasure ta'en : 
In brief, sir, atuil; what you moat nflet^." 

Montaigne says, " Books are a languid 
pleasure " ; but I lind certain books vital and 
' Bpermatic, nut leaving the rt^ader what he 
he shuts the book a richer rnau, I 
would never willingly read Buy olbtrs than 
Aiid I will venture, at Ihe risk of in- 
diting a list of old primers aud grammaj's, tu 
count the few books which a superficial readci' 
must thankfully use. 

Of (he old Greek books, I think Ihero iiru 
five which wo cannot sjiaro : 1. Iluitier, v 
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io spite of Pope and alJ the learned uproar d 
centuriea, bag really the true fire, und is good 
for simple minds, is the true and adeijtiBte 
germ of Greece, and occupies that place as 
history which nothing can supplj. It holds 
through all Lterature, that our best history la 
still poetry. It is so in Hebrew, in Sanskrit, 
and in Greek. Euglish history is best known 
augL Shakespeare ; how much through Mer- 
lin, Kohiu Hood, and the Scottish ballads ! — 
i the Germiui, through the Nibeluugenlied ; the 
' Bpauish, through the Cid. Of Homer, George 
I CImpman's is the heroic translation, though 
I tlie most literal prose version is the best of 
[ ill. S. Herodotua, whose history contains in- 
[ estimable anecdotes, which brought it with. 
the learned iuto a sort of discsteem; but in 
I tiiese days, when it is found that what is most 
I memorable of history is a few aneodotes, and 
I tliat we ueod not be alarmed though we 
I should find it not dull, it is regaining credit. 
Sschjius, tlie grandest of the three tra- 
L gediaiw, who has giren us nuder a thin veil 
[ IhffUret plantation of Europe. The "Prome- 
s" is a poem of the like dignity and soope 
i«i the Book of Job, or the Nm-se Edda. i. Of 
f Fklo I hesitate to s]ieak, le^t there should be 
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hv end. Toll find in him thsJ; which jou have 
aireadj found iii Honier, now ripeued to 
thought,^ the poet converted la a philoso- 
pher, with laHJcr strains of musical wisdom 
thaa Homer reached; as if Homer were tlia 
yoiath, and Plato tlie finisiied man ; yet with 
no less security of bold and perfect song, 
when he cares to use it, aod with aome harp- 
strings fetched from a higher heaven. He 
oontains the future, as he came out of the 
past. In Plato, jou esplore mgdern Europe 
in its causes and seed, — all that in thought, 
which the history of Europe embodies or has 
yet to emhody. The well-informed man finds 
himself anticipated. Plato is up with him 
too. Notliing has escaped him. Every new 
crop in Uie fertile harvest of reform, every 
fresh snggestlon of modem humanitj, ia 
there. If the student wish to seo both sides, 
and justice done to the man of the world, 
pitiless exposure of pedants, and the suprem- 
acy of truth and the religious sentiment, he 
shall he contented also. Why should not 
young men be educated on this book F It 
would suffice for the tuition of the race, — to 
t«st their understanding, and to express their 
reason. Here ia that which is so attractive 
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) all men, — the literatnre of aristocrat 
shall I call itf — the picture of the best per- 
sons, Gentimeiits, and manners, b; the first 
master, in the best times, ^ portraits of Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades, Crito, ProdicuB, Protagoras, 
Anaiagoras, and Socrates, with the lovely 
backgrouDil of the Athenian and suburban 
landscape. Or mho can overestimate 'the 
images with nhich Plato has enriched the 
minds of men, and which pass like bullion 
in the curreflcy of all nations ? Read the 
" Phtedo," the "Protagoras," the " Phtednis," 
the "Timseus," the "Republic," and the 
"Apology of Sooralea." 5. Plntarch canuot 
be spared from the smallest library: first, be- 
cause he is so readable, which is much ; then, 
that he is medininal and invigorating. The 
lives of Cimon, Lycui^us, Alexander, Dcmos- 
tiienes, Phocion, Marcelliis, and the rest, are 
vhat history has of best. But this book has 
taken care of itself, and the opinion of the 
world is expressed in the innumerable cheap 

""Dns, which make it as accessible as a 
newspaper. But Platarch's " Morals " is less 
known, and Eeldom reprinted. Yet such a 
reader as 1 am writing to can as ill spare it as 
"Lives." He will read in it the easaja. 
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" Ou tlie DiBmon of Socrates," " On Isia and 
Osiris," "Ou Progress in Virtue," "OaCtar- 
ruli^," " On liuve," and thank anew tiie art of 
printing, and the cheerful domain of ancient 
thinking. Plutarch charms bj the facility of 
his associations ; so that it signifies little where 
you open hia hook, jou find yourself at the 
Olympian tables. His memory is like the 
Isthmian Games, wliere all that was excellent 
in Greece was assembled, and you are stimu- 
lated and recruited by lyric verses, by philo- 
Sophie sentiments, by the forms and behavior 
of heroes, by the worship of the gods, and 
by the passing of lillets, parsley and laurel- 
wreaths, chariots, armor, sacred cups, and 
1 utensils of sacrifice. An inestimable trilogy 
■ of ancient social pictures are the three " Bm- 
1 qnets" respectively of Plato, Xeuophon, and 
I Mtttarch. Plutarch's has the least approach 
f to hiatoricat accuracy ; but the meeting of the 
I Seven Wise Masters ia a charming jiortraiture 
I of ancient manners and discouiae, and ia as 
clear as the voice of a life, atid enter 
as a French novel. Xeuoplion's delii 
of Athenian manners is at 
and su|jplies traits of Socrates l_ 
13 meritii of every kind, — bc 
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of the wisdom of the sscients 
jeot of love, — a picture of a feast of wils, 
not less descriptive liian Aristoplianea, — and, 
litstly, coutaiuiug that iraaicd eulogj of Soc- 
rates which ia the source ironi which all the 
portraits of that philusopher curreut in £a< 
rope have been drawn. 

Of course a certain outline should be ob- 
t«ined of Greek hbtorj, in which the iinpor- 
Itrat moments and persons can he rightl; set 
dowu; but tlie shortest is the best, and if one 
lacks stomach for Mr. Grole's voluminous 
Bimals, the old alight and papular summar; of 
Goldsmith or of Gillies will serve. The valu- 
able part is the age of Pericles and the next 
generation. And here we must read the 
"Clouds" of Aristophanes, and what more of 
that master ve gain appetite for, to learn oar 
va; in the streets of Athens, and to know the 
^rann J of Aristophanes, requiring more j^euios 
and sometimes not less cruelty than belonged 
to the official commanders. Aristophanes is 
DOW vor; accessible, with much valuable com- 
mentary, through the labors of Mitchell and 
Cartwright. An excellent popular book is 
J. A. St. John's "Ancient Greece"; the 
"Life and Letters" of Niebuhr, even more 
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ihan his Lectnres, fiirniah ieading views ; bikI 
Winckelmaiiii, a Grapk boni out of due time, 
lias become essential to au iutiinale knowlctign 
o( the Attic genius. Tlie secret of Ike recent 
hiatories in German and in English is the 
diacovery, owed first to Wolff, and later to 
Buecklj, tliat the sincere Greek history of tliat 
period must be drawn from Demosllienes, es- 
pecially from ihe business orations, and from 
iho comic poets. 

If we come down a little hy natural steps 
from the master to tlie disciples, we have, six 
or seven centuries Inter, the Platonisis, — 
who also cannot be skipped, — Pbtinas, Por- 
phyry, Pfoclus, Synesius, Jamblichus. Of 
Jumblichus the Emperor Julian said, "that ho 
was posterior to Plato in lime, not in genius." 
Of Plotinus, we have eulogies by Porpliyry 
and Longiniis, and the favor of the Emperor 
GailieiiUE, — indicating the respect he inspired 
among bis conleuiporaries. If any one who 
bod read with interest the "Isis and Osiris" 
of Plutarch should then read a chnpler called 
"Providence," by Synesius, translated into 
EngUsli by Thomas Tuylor, be will find it one 
of the majeslic remains of literature, and, lika 
one walking iu the noblest of temples, wjl^ 
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conceive new gratitude to his fellow-m 
a uev estimate of their uobilitj. Tbe Imagi- j 
native scbolar will find few sliniulants to his 
brain like these writers. He has entered the | 
Elysiun ridds; iind the grand aud plea 
figurea of gods aad deiiiuiis and demoniaoal I 
men, of tlie "azouic" and the " liqimtic gods," [ 
demons with fulgid ejcs, and all the rest of ] 
the Plalomc rhetoric, exalted a little i 
the African sun, sail before his eyes. The 
aeoljte has mouuted the tripod ever the car 
ftt Delphi ; his heart dances, his sight i 
quickened. These guides speak of the gods 
with such depth and with such pictorial de- 
tails, as if the; had been bodil; present at the 
Olympian feasts. The reader of these boaks 
makes new acquaintance with his own mind; 
new regions of thought are opened. Jambli- 
ehus's " Life of Pythagoras " works more 
directly on the will than the others; since 
Pythngoros was eminently a practical person, 
the founder of a school of ascetics and soeial- 
ists, a phuter of colonies, and nowise a man 
of abstract studies alone. 

The respectable aud sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn's Lihraij have done for 
literatnrc what railroads have done for inter- 
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nal intercourse. I do not hesitate to r»d all 
I the books I liave named, and all good books, 
in translations. What is really best in any 
I book is transldlable, — any renl inaiglit or 
I broad huniun sentimont. Nay, I observe that, 
ir Bible, and otber books of lofty moral 
I tone, it seems easy and inevitable to render 
rhythm and music of the origisa! into 
phrases of equal melody. The Italians have a 
' ffing at translators, — i Iradilari Iradullori ; 
but I thank them. X rarely read any Latin, 
Greek, German, Itahan, sometimes not » 
French book in the original, which I can pro- 
cure in a pio<) version. I like to be beholden 
to the great metropolitan English speech, the 
It which receives tributaries from erery re- 
gion nnder heaven. I should as soon think 
of swimming across Charlea River when I 
I wish to go to Boston, as of reading all my 
' book) in oripnals, when I have tliem rendered 
fcr me in my mother-tongue. 

Pot history there is great choice of wb^s to 
bring the student through early Rome. If ' 
CBD read Livy, he has a good book ; but o 
of the short English compends, sdoib Q<^ j 
smith or Pei^son, should he tised, ti 
pliice in the cycle the bright stats Of T 



Tbe poel IlenM b tW tjc cf the Angdstu J 
■K«; TMilw. lb« wsstsi at kw l o riMw ; nd,] 
Unrtutl vitl fcire Un Raaaa naimcra — ■»£■ 
aonia rerr W ones— in ibe ckrij dajs ofV 
Um £iDipira : but Muliftl msst be md, it^ 
raid Kt »ll, iu his o«n to^ve. Titan i 
hling liiin to Gibbon, wiio «^ take hm i 
iImi^ uid cnnvcj hint with abundu" ~'~ 
Uimuent down — wiili uottre of ■& r 
ble olijecW OU ibf uriv — lliroiigh ( 
hundred ;nra of Ituir. He nnnot SjMic G 
ton, wilh his ikA mdiiig, — with sodk i 
■nd cootinuil; of miud, that, though 1 
profuund, his brnik is uik of the r< 
of civiliiatiun, Uke the new railroad fronj 
ooaut to ocean, — and. I Ihiuk, wilt be ■ 
to send the reader to his " Memotn of £ 
self," and the " ExIracTs from m; JonnuJJM 
and " Abstracts of mj Readings," 
spur the laziest srhoiar to eamlatioa o( I 
prodigious performance. 

Now haring our idler safe down as brw] 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, he is i 
yerj good courses ; for here are trusty hi 
waiting for him. Tlie cardinal facts of 1 
ropean history are soon learned. There i 
Daute's poon, to open the Italian BepubE 



f the Middk Age; D»We"i "Via Xawn." 

explain Damte sod Bealriire ; aad Soe- 

Gcio's " iJfe of Dante," — a girat nma In 

neribe a greater. To help as, (Kflapa m 



nuhlics" 



I good M the mtiK 
e to Michel Angeics 



ela and Letten n 
liis Life bj Vasari, or, in our daj, bj Herman 
Grimm. For the Cburch, and Ihe Feodal 
InstituCioii, Mr. Hallam's "Middk Agea" 
Till fnniiah. if superficial, yet readable and 
Gonceivahls outlines. 

The "life of the Empciw Charles V.," by 
the naefnl Robertson, b still the kcr of the 
fblloviug age. Ximeites, Columbus, l^ytJa, 
Lnther, Erasnms, MelanchtboD, Fraocts I., 
Henty Vni., Elizabeth, and Henrj IV. of 
rnuce are his coateniporaries. It is a time 
of seeds and expatuions, vrbereuf our recent 
elvilization is tlie frmt. 
^{ now the relaliuns of Iliiglaiid to Euro- 

Wiui aflairs bring him to British g 

t arrived at the 

tkes new proporUoiu. t 

nek for the legends and mytU 
KYomigerEdda" aiid ttio " Heimak 
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Snorro 8turle»on, to MsUef » " Northern An- | 
tiquities," to Ellis's "Mfitrical Romances," 
to Asser's "Life of Alfred" snd Venemblo i 
Bede. and to tlie rcsearclics of Sbaron Tumei \ 
and PnJgrate. Hume will serve him for r 
itittilligeut guide, and in the Elizabetltau era 1 
be is at tlie rieliest period of the Euglisb I 
mind, vlth the cliicf men of action and of J 
thouglit which that nation hea produced, and f 
with ft pregnant future before him. Here bs I 
lias Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Baleigb, I 
£acon. Chapman, Jonson, Eurd, Beanmoot I 
and Fletcher, Herbert, Doune, Herrict; and J 
MiltJjn, Marvell, aod Drjden, not long after. 

In reading history, he is to prefer the his- , 
torj of individuals. He will uot repent the 1 
time he gives to Bacon, — not if he read the ] 
"Advancemeut of Learning," the "Easaja," 
the "Novum Organum," the "Historj of J 
Henry VIII.," and then all the ^'Letters" f 
(especially those to the Earl of Devoiisbii^. 1 
explaining the Essex business), and all but I 
his " Apophthegms." 

The task is aided by the strong mutual light I 
vhicb these men shed on eacli other. Thoa, I 
the works of Ben Jonson are a sort of hoop I 
to bind all these line persons together, and to 
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the land to which they belong. He liaa writ- 

ten Terses to or oii all hia untable contetn- 

pareries; and what with so man; occasional 

I poeras, and the portrait sketobes iu hia " Dia- 

and the gossiping record of liis 

n liis conversations with Druminond 

i Hawtliorndeti, he liaa really illustrated tlie 

d of hia time, it not to the same eslent, 

t much in the same tray, as Walter Scott 

^^•s oelebrated the peraous and places of Scot- 

f^Mid. Wallon, Chapman, Herrick, and Sir 

Eenr; Wotton write also to the times. 

Among the best books are certain Aa/edi- 

ographies: as, St. Anguatine's Confessiotis ; 

JBenvenuto Cellini's Life; Montaigne's Es- 

Lmjs; Lord Herbert of Clierburj's Memoirs; 

anoirs of the Cardinal de Relz; HniiB- 

\ Confessiona; LinnJBus's Diary; Gib- 

Elnn's, Hume's, FranUb's, Burnti's, Alfieri'i, 

T' Goethe's, and Haydon's Aotobio^aiiliies. 

Another class of books closely allied lo 

I these, and of like Interest, are tliiiiMi wliitih 

may he called Tahh-Talkt: of wliirli the hfl.it 

\ ve Sondi's Gnliitan; Luther's 'l'nhl«-Tdk; 

[ Aubrey's Lives; Spence'a Anecdotfli; M- 

■ ■ Table-Talk ; BoaweU's Life of /oll»^ 

■on; Eckermaun's Conversations wilhOoiUHM 
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Coleridge's Table-Talk; and Hazlitt's Lifo 
of Norliicote. 

TLcre is a class whose value I sliould deaig;- 
nale as Facaritei : such as Froissart's Chroiii' 
oles; Soutliej's Chronicle of the Cid; Ccr- 
Tantes; Sullj's Memoirs; Rahelajs; Mon- 
taigne; Izaak Wultoii; Evcljn; Sir Thomas 
Broinie; Aubrej; Sterne; Horace Walpoiej 
Lord Clarendon; Doctor Johnson; Burke, 
shedding floods of light on bis times ; Lamb ; 
Landor ; and De Quiuoey ; — a list, of course 
that maj easilj be swelled, as dependent on 
individual caprice. Many meu are as tender 
and irritable as lovers in reference to these 
predilections. Indeed, a man's library is a 
sort of harem, and I observe that tender 
readers have a great pudency in shomng 
their books to a slranger. 

Tlie annals of bibliography afToriJ many ej- 
Binples of the delirious extent lo wluch hnok- 
fancying can go, when the Iegitiinatj3 delight 
in a book is transferred to a rare edition or 
to a manuscript. Tliia mauin readied its 
height about the beginning of the present 
century. For an aiitograpb of Shakespeare 
one hundred and fifty-flve guineas w 
In May, 1S12, the library of tbe Duke of 
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LSLoxbn^h was sold. Tlie sale tasted (ort;- 
3 days, — we abridge the story from Dib- 
I, — and among the many curiosities was 
B eo]iy of Boccancio poblislied by Valdarfer, 
at Veiiice, in 1471; the only perfect copy of 
this edition. Among the distinguished com- 
pany which attended the sale were the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, and the Duke 
of Marlbnrougb, Iben Marqnis of Biandford. 
The bid stond at five hundred guineas. " A. 
thoiisaud guineas," said Earl Spencer. "And 
" added the Martinis. You tnighl hoar a 
pn drop. All eyes were bent on the bidders. 
MOW they talked apart., now ate a biscuit, now 
^ade ft bet, bat wilhont the least thought of 
|!ielding one to the other. But to puss over 
s details, — the cnntest proceeded until 
s Marquis said, "Two thousand pounds." 
B Ear! Spencer bethought him like a pru- 
pdeot general of useless bloodshed and wasts 
I'-'Of powder, and had paused a quarter of a 
L minute, when Lord Althoqi with long steps 
e to his side, as if to bring his father a 
Pfresii lance to renew the fight. Father and 
1 whispered together, and Earl Spencer 
F-e\olaimed, "Two thousand two hundred aod 
fifty pounds 1 " An electric shock 
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throug^li the assembly. "And ten," quietly 
added the Marquis. There ended the strife. 
Ere Evans let the hammer full, he paused; 
the ivory iiistrmnent swept tiie air; the spec- 
taturs stoud dumb, wlieii the hammer felL 
The strolLe of its fall sounded on the &rtliest 
shores of Italy. The tap of that hammer mw 
heard in ihe libraries of llome, Milan, aad 
Venice. Boccaccio stirred in Ids sleep at fl«e 
huudred years, and M. Van Praet groped in 
vain among the royal alcoves in Paris, to 
detect & copy of the Ikmed Valdarfer Boe- 
eaccio; 

Another class I distinguish hj the tenn 
VocabMlaries. Burton's "Anatomy of Mcl- 
anclioly " is a book of great learning. To 
road it is like reading io a dictionary. 'T is 
an iavenlory to remind us how many classes 
and species of fucta exist, and, in observing 
into what strange and multiplex hy-ways learn- 
ing has strayed, Io infer our opulence. Nei- 
ther is a dictionary a bad book to read. There 
is no cant in it, no excess of esplanation, and 
it is full of Buggeslion, — the raw material 
of possible poem and hislaries. Nothing is 
wanliag but a little shuffling, sorting, liga- 
ture, uid cartilage. Out of a hundred exam- 
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pies, Cornelins Ajfrippa "On tlie Vauitj of 
Arts and Sciences " is a specunen of ilint 
scribatiousupss which grew to be tlic liabit 
of tliB gluttonous readers of liia tjnic. Liiie 
tfas modem Gennaus, llioy read a literature 
while other mortals read a few books. Tlicy 
reEtd voraciously, nod must disburden tliem- 
aelves; so they lake any general tojiic, as. 
Melancholy, or Praise of Scieoce, or Pruise 
of Folly, and write nud quote without method 
or end. Now uiid lliea out of that affiucnoe 
of their learuing eomes a line seutenco from 
Theophrsstus, or Seoecu, or Boetliius, but HO 
Ligli method, no inspiring efflux. But one 
cannot afford to read for a few sentences; 
they are good only as strings of suggestive 

There is another class, more needful to the 
present age, because the currents of custom 
run now in another direction, aud leave us 
dry on this aide; — -I mean the Imai/Uathe. 
A right metaphysics should do justice to the 
co-ordinate powers of Tuiaginatioo, Insight, 
Understanding, and Will. Poetry, with its 
aids of Mythology and Eomuuce, must be 
well allowed for an imuginalive creature. 
Men are ever lapsing iuto a. heggurly haljit. 
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wliErein everything tliat is not ciplieriag, that 
is, -nliieh does not serre tlie lyraimical uaimal, 
is huiitled out of sight. Our orators and 
writers are of Ihc same poverty, and, in Urn 
T^-fair, neitiier tbe Im agination, tbe great 
ftwakening power, nor tlie Morals, creative 
of genius and of men, are addressed. But 
though orator and poet be of tlib Lunger 
parly, the capociiies remain. We must hare 
aynibols. The child asks you for a story, and 
is thankful for the poorest. It is not poor 
to him, but radiant with meaning. The niaa 
asks for a. novel, — that ia, asks leave for a 
few lioura to be a poet, and to piint things as 
they ought to he. Tlie youth asks for a poem. 
The very dunees wish to go to the theatre. 
What private heavens can we not, opei % 
yielding to all the suggestion of rieh music ! 
We must have idolatries, mythologies, — some 
swing and verge for tlie creative power lying 
coiled and cramped here, driving ard^int na- 
tures to insanity and crime if it do not find 
Tcnt. Without the great arts which speak 
to the soaae of beauty, a man seems to me n 

-Joor, naked, shivering creature. These are 
■ -his becoming draperies, which warm and 

.adorn him. Whilst the prudential and ceo- 
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1 tone of Bocietj atarres the imogiiia- 

tJon, aOronted Nature gels siicli iiideiiiuily as 

liie maj. Tlie novel is that allon'uiicc and 

frolic the imagiuatiou finds. Everjlluiig else 

ptaa it Aavn, and men flee fiif redi'ess to 

BjTon, Scott, Diaraeli, Dumas, Sand, Baizao, 

Dickens, TiuiPknray, and Reade. Tlieir edu- 

calioii is neglected; but the circulating-library 

, and the theatre, as well im the trout -fishing, 

1 tiie Notcii Mountains, tbe Adirondack couu- 

[ t*y, the tour to Mout Blaue, to the Whita 

]- HlUs, aiid tbe Ghauts, make such amends as 

I they can. 

The imagination infuses a ecrtaio Tolatililv 
I' sod iutoxtcation. It has a flute which sets 
I the atoms of our frame io a dance, like plaii- 
: so liberated, 1lie whole man 
J weling drunk to the music, they never q^uite 
I subside to tlieir old stony state. But what ia 
' E imagination ? Ouly an arm or weapon of 
the interior energy ; only the precursor of llie 
reason. And books that treat the old ped- 
utrica of the world, our times, places, profes- 
■ions, customs, opinions, histories, with a cer- 
tain freedom, and distributs (hiogs, not after 
the nsagea of America and Europe, but after 
the hiwa of right reason, and with as danog.a 



freedom aa we use in dreams, put ns on out 
feet again, eiiable us to form au ori^nol judg- 
ment of our duties, and suggest new thouglilB 
for to-morrow. 

"Lucretia Tloriani," "Le Peeli^ de M. 
Aatoine," " Jeanne," and " Conaueln," at 
George Sand, are great steps from tlie novel 
of one termination, whicli we all read twenty 
years ago. Yet how far ntf from life and man- 
ners and motives the novel atill is ! Life lies 
about us dumb ; the day, as we know it, hu 
not jet found a tongue. These stories are to 
the plots of real life what the figures in " L& 
Belle Asaemblee," wliicL represent the fashion 
of the month, are to portraits. But the novel 
will find the way to our interiors one day, and 
will not always be the novel of eostume mere- 
ly. I do not think it inoperative now. So 
much novel-reading cannot leave the young 
men and maidens untouclied ; and doubtless 
it gives Borae idaal dignity to the day. The 
young study noble behavior ; and as the 
player in "Consucio" insists that he and his 
coUeaguGs on the boards have taught princes 
the fiue etiquette and strokes of grace and dig- 
nity wbicb thev practise with so much effect in 
their villas and among their dependants, so I 
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often see tiares of the Scutch or tbe French 

novel in the oourUa; aiid brilliancy of young 

midsliipmen, collegians, and clerks. Indeed, 

vben one observes how ill and ugly people 

L in^e their loves and quarrels, 't is pit; thej 

P«h(iald not readni^vels a little more, to import 

Q fine generoaities, and the clear, firm con- 

^doct, Thiol) are as beooming in llie unions 

liind separations which love effects imder shin- 

■ ^e toofs as in palaces and among illustrious 



3 the most serious questions are 
10 be discussed. What made the 
ity of "Jane Eyre," but that a central 
1 was answered in some sort ? Tlio 
1 there answered in regard to a vicious 
_B will always be treated according la 
B habit of tbe party, A person of com- 
inding individualism will answer it as 
£oahest«r docs, — as Cleopatra, as Milton, as 
George Sand do, — magnifying the exception 
into a rule, dwarfing the world into an excep- 
tion. A person of less courage, that Ie, of 
lesR constitution, will answer as tlie heroine 
doea, — givbg way to fat-e, to o 
. iani, to t^ actual state and dobgs of m 



7ar the OMst ftrt, o«r Mnd-feadng ■ 
pMMO far K3«^ We admire 
IngA-boni hemties, and liie bonage of inw< 
ii^-TOOiBf, aiul poriiunents. TIk^ ( 
icejMiial, bj giTing pronuDenra lo weaiUi ■ 
social position. 

I mnember when some peering e^ < 
bojs discoTeied tint ibe oraugcs hanginf o 
the bonghs of aa onuige-lit« in a 
were tkd to ibe tvlf^ bv ibread. 1 lew *ti^ 
■0 will) the novelist's pmsperitJFS. 
has a magic by irbich she fits the i 
bis foiiuDes, bj making iLem (he frnit of L 
character. But the novelist plucks this ci 
here, aiid iliat fortune tliere, and ties tl 
ras1i]<f lo bis figures, lo tickle the foncj of bi> J 
fTAders with a eiojiug aucccsa, or 
with shocks of tra^v. And so, on the whoX'l 
't is a juRgle. We are cheated ialo laiiglus 
ter or wnoder hj feats wLicI] only oddly coni'f 
birtc acts that we do everj day. There is 
new element, no power, no furthsraace. Tis] 
only confectionery, not the raising of i 
oorn. Great is tlie poverty of tlieir inv 
tious. SAe vas beauliful, and hit fill in loesi 1 
Money, aild killing, and tlje Wandering Jew, T 
and persuading tbe lover that bla mistiCM-ilF J 



^trothed to another, — these a 
bjtrings: new uamrs, but n 
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r to keep an; bit of this fairy gutd, 
ucli lias rolled like a brook tlirougli our 
A lliouaaud thoughts awoke ; greut 
linbovs sf.cnicd to apaa the sky, — a moni- 
; among tlio moitiititius ; but we cluso tbe 
~E, and not a ra; remajiia iu tile memory of 
But this passion for romauce, and 
pis disappointiiieiit, sliow how mucb we ueed 
il elevatbos uud pure poetry; tbut whicb 
11 show UB, iu moniing and uiglit, in stars 
d moDntAins, and in all the pliglit and cir- 
meu, tlie aiiulcgous of our own 
ights, and a. like impressioD made by a 
it book and by the face of Nature. 

lur times are sterUe in genius, we most 
ua with books of rich and believing niea 
«ld atmosphere and amplitude about 
Every good fable, every mytliologj, 
f biogrsphy from a religious age, every 
Ige of love, and even philosophy and sci- 
;, when they proceed from an iiilellectual 
Btegrity, and are not detached and critical, 
1 the iinagiuative element. The Greek 
l.fiiblcs, the Persiaa history (Firdusi), the 
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"Younger Eddu" of llie ScandioaTuuiH, the 
" Clirouicle of the Cid," the po«m ot Donlc 
the Soauets of Micbel Augeb, the Eu^ish' 
drama of Shakespeare, Bcauniiiiit and Fbtcher, 
and Ford, and even the pruse of Bacon aud 
MUtou, —in our time, the Ode of Wordi- 
wortb, and the poems and the prose of 
Goetlie, have this eulurgeuient, and iiuspira 
hope aud generous attempts. 

There ia uo room left, — and jet I might H 
well not have begun as to leave out a class ot 
books which are the best: I mean the Biblw. 
of the world, or the sacred books of eaoki 
nation, which express for each the supreme' 
result of their experieuca. After tlie Hebrev 
and Greek Scriptures, which constitute &0' 
Mcred books of Christeudoin, tliese are, Hbt' 
DesaiiT of the Fersiaus, and the Zoroastriaa 
Oracles ; the Vedas and I^\ts of Menu ; tbs: 
Upanishads, the Vishuu Puraua, the Bhagv^' 
Geeta, of the Hiodoos ; the books of the ~ 
dhists ; the " Ciiinesc Classic," of four booka^. 
containing the wisdom of Confucius and Mai-> 
cius. Also such other books as have acquired 
a semi-canonical authority in the world, aa 
expressing the highest sentiment and hope of 
nations. Such are the " Hermes Trisroegis- 
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lu»," pretending to be Egyptian remnias; the 
"Senteuces" of Epictelus ; of Mnrcua Anto- 
ninus; tlie "Visliim Sannn" of Ibe Hiii- 
rdoos; the "Gulistau" of Saadi; the "Imi- 
LfatioQ of Christ," of TLomas a Kcmpis ; aiid 
gitlui " Thonghta " of Puscal. 

All these boolu are tlie mtijeslic e\pres- 
" the universal eooscienee, and are 
I our daily purpose lliaa this year's 
or this day's newspuper. ■ But lliey 
t tlie closet, and to lie rend ou Llic 
■ ^tended knee. Their commuuicotiona are uot 
^ to be given or taken with the lips and the eud 
lof the tongue, but out of the glow of tlie 
I'Cheek, and with the throbbing heart. Friend- 
' 'p should give and lake, solitude and time 
t farood and ripen, heroes absorb and enact 
L them. Thcj are not to be held by letters 
m printed on a page, but are living charu:ter9 
I translatable into every tougue aud form of 
I life. I read them on lichens and bark ; I 
I ■watch tliem ou waves on the beacli ; they fly 
n birds, they creep in worms ; I detect tbem 
a laughter and blushes and eye-sparkles of 
nen and women. These are Seriptuies which 
t the missionary might well carry over prairie, 
' desert, and ocean, to Siberia, Japan, Timbuc- 
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too. Yet he will And tbat the spirit wlat 

in tlieiii joumeja TikBter than he, and greela 

him on hia arrival, — waa there already long 

before him. Tlie nijssionury niiiat be carried j 

by it, and find it theru, or he goes ii 

there any geography in these thiugsF "Ws I 

call them Asiatic, we call them primeval; but I 

perhaps tbat is ouly optical ; for Nature ii 

always equal to herself, aiid tliere are as gooc 

Only these ejaculations of the soul are uttered 1 
one or a few at a time, at long intervals, and | 
it takes millenniums to make a Bible. 

Tliese are a few of the books wiiich the old 
and the later times bave yielded us, whicb wiD 
reward llie time spent on them. In compB> 
ing the number of good books ^ith the short- 
ness of life, many might well be read bj 
proiy, if we had good proxies ; and it would 
be well for sincere young men to borrow a 
hint from the French Institute and the British 
Association, and, as tliej divide the whole 
body into sections, each of whieli sits upon 
and reports of certaiu matters conHded to it, 
so let each scholar associate himself to such 
persons as he can rely on, in a literary club, 
in whicb e[ich shall undertake a single work o: 
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» f($rwLicii be is qualiScd. For e:iatnp!e, 
how attractive is tLe whole literatiire of the 
"Roman de la Rose," tiie "Fabliaux," and 
the ffnie kUhcc of tLe French Trnabadours ! 
Yet who in BostoQ has time foi that ? But 

I one of our company shall undertake il, shall 
Btudj and master it, and shall report on it, aa 

L under oath ; shall give us the sincere resiUt, 
U it lies ill hb Diiod, adding nothing, keeping 
notbing back. Another member, meaDtime, 
■hail as honestly search, sift, and as tnilj re- 
port, on British mythology, the Round Table, 
the histories of Brut, Merlin, and "Welsh - 
poetry ; a third on the Snxon Chronicles, 
Robert of Gloucester, and Williiim of Malmes- 
bury ; a fourth, on Mysteries, Early Drama, 
"Gesta HoinauoTum," Collier, and Bjce, and 
tlie Camden Society. Each shall give us his 
grains of gold, aftdt the washing ; and every 
other shall then decide whether this is a book 
iudispeuaable to him also. 




I 
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^LL departments of life at tha present 
B| day— Trade, Politics, Letters, Science, 
^ or Religion — Beem to feel, and to la- 
B'ter to express, llie identity of tUeir law. Tliey 
l^TB nyt at one sun ; tie; translate each into 
» language the sense of llie otbcr. Thej 









I Keoessit; contradistinj^LiLslied from the vulgar 
KjFite, b; being iustaDt and olive, and dissulving 
W man, as well as liis works, inits flowing benefl- 
■ceuoe. This influsuce is conspicuousl; visi- 
rble in. the principles and history of Art. 

IB side in primary comoiunication with 
ubsolute trnlli tlirougli thoug!)t and instinot, 

lan mind on the other side lends, by 
■^ equal necessity, to the publication and 
T tmbodiment of its thought, modifled and 
f dwarfed by tlie impurity and unti-uth which. 
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experience, i 



'., injure tbe indiridiulitj 
throug)) wliicli it passes. Tlie cliild uot oidy 
Bufiers, but cries ; uot oiil; liuugers, but eata. 
Tlie mun uut uuly tliiuks, bul speaks and nets. 
Every lliuuglit iLat arises iii tlis niiud, Id Ha 
rising aims lu pass out at Llic mind iuto Net; 
just as eierj plant, in t!ic juonieut of germi- 
natioQ, struggles up to ligUt. Tliuuglit is tlia 
seed of uctinn; but uctiou is us much ita 
second form ils tboiiglit is its fli'st. It rises 
in tlioughl, to I lie end tliat it may be uttered 
and acted. TIte more profound llie tliouglit, 
tlie more burdeusome. Alwavs in propoi'tion 
to the deptU of iis seuse docs it knock iin- 
portunatel; at tlie gates of tbe soul, to be 
spoken, to be done. Wliat is in, will out 
It Btniggles to tbe birtb. Speecb is » great 
pleasure, aud action a great pleasure; Ibey 
cannot be foreborne. 

The utterance of tliougbt aud emotioa in 
speech and action ma; be ci 
scions. Tbe suckiug child i: 
aotor. Tbe man iu au ecstus; of fear or 
anger is an uuoouscioua actor. A large part 
of our habitual actions are unconsciousi; 
done, and most o( our necessai'y words an 
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utternnoe of tliouglit, by 

E-Bpeeoli or action, to an; eii<l, is Art. Froui 

' e Srst imitalit'e liublilc of a oliild (□ t.Le des- 

I potisoi of eloqueoce, fmin bis lirst pile of tojs 

B'or cliip bcidgB to tbe iiiasourj of Aliuot Ruck. 

1 XiigiitJiouse or tbe Pacilic Hoilvoail, from Ibe 

P'tattooiug of Llie OwbjUeea 1o tbe Vatican Gal- 

lefj, troiu tbe auupiest ejtpedieut of private 

pnidcQce lo tiie American Cousiitutiou, from 

its Jirst to ita last works, Art is tbe spirit's 

Toluutar; USB and combiuatioii of tbin^ to 

serve its end, Tbe Will distiuguisbes it as 

spiritual lictioo. fielativel; Co tbeLUselvea, tiie 

bee, tlie bird, tbe beaver, bavc uo art; for 

▼kit they do, tbey do iiistiuclively ; but rela- 

i- tively to tlie Supreme Being, tbey bare. And 

k'tire same is true of all nucouscioua action: 

Vnlatively to the duer, it is instinct; relatively 

lib) Ike :First Cause, it is Art. In tbis sense, 

I Teooguijing tbe Spirit wbicb informs Knture, 

f Tlato rigbtly said, "Tbose tbings wbicb are 

P nid to be done bj Nature are indeed done by 

"■ Divine Art." Art, nuiversallj, b tlie spirit 

creative. It was defined by Aristotle, "Tbe 

reason of tbe tbiiig witliout tbe matter." 

If we follow tbe popular distinction of 
works according lo tbeir aim, we sbould sa^. 
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tlid Spirit, ill ita creation, aims at use or at 
beauty, and lieuce Art divides itself iuto the 
Useful and tlie Fine Arts. 

Tlie useful arts coniprelicud uut ouly those 
tliat lie ueit to instiuct, as agrii^ulture, build' 
ing, weaying, etc., but also uavigatLon, pine- 
ticBil clieniisCrj, and the coiistrnelioii of all tlis 
grand aad delicate loola and inelrumeuts bj 
whioli man serves liiinself; as language, the 
iratcb, tbe sliip, tlie decimal cipher; and also 
tlie sciences, so far as tliej are made service- 
able to political econiimj. 

Wlieu we reflect on tlie pleasure we receive 
from a sliiji, a railroad, a dry-dock, or from k 
picture, a dramatic representation, a slatue, 
a poem, we find (.liat these have not a quite 
simple, but a blended origin. We find tliat 
the question, Wlint ia Art 1 leads us directly 
to another, — Who is the artist? and the solu- 
tion of this ia the kej to the bislorj of Art. 

I hasten to state the principle which pre- 
Bcrilies, through different means, iU firm law 
to the useful and tlic beautiful arts. The law 
is till a. The universal soul is the atouc crea- 
tor of tbe useful and the beautiful ; therefore, 
to make anythiug useful or beautiful, the in- 
dividual must be submitted to tbe universal' 
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1 the first place, let ua consiJcr this in 
X to the useful arta. Here the oii)- 
t agent is Nature; all human acts are 
llitea to her orb. Nature is the tepitaent- 
1 of the universal mind, mid the law 
Domes this, — that Art must be a coniplc- 
tnt to nature, strictly subaidiarj. It was 
a allasioQ to tlie great structures of the 
^'teni KoniBua, — the ai^ucducts and bridges, 
"tlieir Art was a Nature working to 
|uuieipal ends." Tliat is a true nccount of 
i works of useful art. Smcaton built 
one Lighthouse on the isodel of au 
e, as baiug the form in nature best 
ipied to resist a consl-ant assailing force. 
i formed his achruniatie telescope on 
del of the human eye. Duhamel built 
jB by letting in a piece of stronger 
t for the middle of the under surface, 
; his bint from tbe structure of the 

c first and last lesson of the useful arts 

t Nature tTraiinizea over our works. 

oust be conformed to her law, or tliej 

[1 bs ground i.o powder by lier omnipresent 

divity. Nothing droll, nothing whimsical, 

Krill endure. Nature ia ever iuterfetuij witk 
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It build JO' 



n cannot build your liouse oi 
as jou will, but as jou must. Tliece i 
quick bomid set to jour caprine. Tlie 1( 
ing towec can oulj leau bo Cot. Tiie vera 
or pagoda roof cau curve upward oulj to i 
certain point. Tbe slope of jonr roof is d" 
tenniiied by the weiglit of siinw. It is Oii 
within narrow limits lliat the discretion of tl 
architect may range ; gravity, wind, sun, rail 
the size of men and animals, and such lik< 
have more to say than he. It is the hiw d 
fiiiida that prescribes tlie abupe of the boat,— 
keel, rudder, and bows.^nnd, in the find 
fluid above, the form and tackle of tlie saiU 
Man seems to have no opiinu about his toolt 
but merely the uecessity to learn from Natm 
vbat will St best, as If he were fitting a 
or a door. Beneath a necessity thus ntmiglit;) 
what is artificial in man's life seems iusigiiA 
csiit. Hb seems to take his task so minatel 
from intimations of Nature, tlint his v 
became ba it were hers, and he is no lougQ 
free. 

But if we work wiCun this limit, she yield*' 
us all her strength. All powerful action Ik 
performed by bringing the forces of nature ' 
bear upon our objects. We do not grind c( 
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ft the loom by our otu strengl.li, but we 
build A mill in sucli posilioQ as to set tlie 
' nortli-wind to pl»y upon our instrument, or 
I the elastio force of uteam, or tiie ebb mid flow 
I vt the vea. So, iu Dur liaiidivork, we do few 
I things bj rauBciilnr force, hut we pinoe our- 
I wives in sucli attiiudes as to bring tlio force 
1 of gravity, that is, the weigbt of the planet, lo 
I bear upon tlie spade or tliB axe we wield. In 
; short, in all our operations wc seek not to use 

3W11, but to bring a quite iullaite force to 

?t us now consider tins law as it afTecIs llie 
, works tLat have beauly for tlioir end, tliat is, 
. Uie productions of the Fine Arts, Ucre again 
the prominent fact is subordination of man. 
I His art is tbe least part of liis work of art. A 
t gnat deduction is to be made before we can 
t ksow Lis proper contribution to it. 

Music, Eloquence, Poetry, Painting, Soulj>- 
I tnre, A rclii lecture. This is a roittrh enumera- 
tion of the Pine Arts, lomit Rhelflric. wbicli 
only respects the form of eloquence and poelry. 
Arcliiteoture and eloqneuce are mised arts, 
vhose end is sometimes beauty nud soin!:titne3 

It will be seen tliat iu cauli oC Uva^ axU 
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tliere is much vliich is not BpiritaaL 
has a material basis, tuid in eacli tlie creating I 
intellect is crippled in some degree b; llie Stuff , 
oa wLicli it works. The basis of poetr; is lan- 
guage, wlitcli is nialerial onl; uu one side. It | 
is a demigod. But beia^; applied primarily ti 
tlie common necessities of tnaii, it is not new 
created by tbe poet for liis own ends, 

Tlie basis of music is tbe qualities of tbe air 
and the Tibralious of sonorous bodies. Tbe 
pulsation of a stretclied siring or wire g^rea J 
tbe ear tbo pleasure of sweet sound, before jet 
tbe musician bas enlmuced tbls pleasure bj 
concords and combinations. 

Eloquence, as far as it is a fine art, is modi- ■ 
fied liovr mucb bj tbe material organization ot 
tbe orator, tbe tone of llic roice, llie pbjaical 
■trengtb, tiie play of llie eje and counteuanoe. 
All lliis is su Diucli dednclion from tlic pundf ' 
spiritnal pleasure, — as so much deducUon , 
from the merit of Art, — and is tbe altribnts j 
of Nature. 

In paintine, brigbt colors stimulate the eye, 
before yet tlcy are harmonized iuto a land- 
BCape. In sculpture and in arcbiteclure Ibe < 
materia], as marble or granite, and in arobi- 
teotare the mass, are sources of peat ■^leeaaK, 
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le iBdepen-Jeut of Lbe aKiGciaf amngfinent. 
1 resides m (lie model, iiillic plan; for 
I on iLst the geujus of Ibe arlist is ei- 
uot on lite statue or Ibe temple. Juat 
L better as is tbe polislied statue o( 
ling marble tiian tbe ctaj model, or as 
'jiiliressive as is tlie gnuiiie catlie- 
>r pjTumid iIjud Ibe grouud-iiluu ur prulile 
t tbem on paper, so much ujore bcautj owe 
Nature than to Art. 
There is a still larger deduclion to be made 
^m the genius of tbe aiiist in favor of Natura 
O I liaTe jet speeiflfd. 
A jumble of musical sounds ou a viol or & 
n which tlie I'hjtbni of tlio tune is pUjed 
r without one of tlie notes being right, gives 
pleasure to the unskilful ear. A ver; coarsa 
I imitation a( the human form oa canvas, or in 
i-work, — a coarse sketch iu colors of a 
idscape, in which imitation is all that is at- 
tempted, — these thiags give to unpracliaed 
Bjes, to the nnonltnred, w!io do not ask u fine 
kpiritnal delight, uliiiost as much pleasure as a 
Btatne of Caaova or a picture of Titian. 

And in the statue of Canova, or the picture 
of Titian, these gi™ the great part of the 
jdeasure; they are the baavaQ'rv«\i\dti'Oija%ma 
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epirit rears a liigher deliglit, but to which tES»| 
are indiapensuLte. 

Aiiatlier dediictiDu fram Uib geuiua of tho ' 
BTlist Is wliut is cuuveuljuiiul in Ilia art, of J 
wliieh Liiere Is luucli iii everj work of art I 
Tliua liuw wucli is tliere Uiat is uQt odgiH^fl 
m every purlicuki* building, iu ever; abita^. M 
in everj luue, imiiUiLLg, poeui, or biinmgufl ! — 1 
wliHtever is uutloiml ur usuul ; ua ilie usuge ef 1 
buUdiug all Human clitircUes iu tlie forin of a J 
crou, tliti prescribed dislributioii tif parts of a 1 
theatre, the cuatoiii uf drupiiig a statue is 1 
olosxicol costUDie. Yet wlio wid deoj tbat the 
merelj conveutional jiart of the performaaoe 
cotttrihutes much to its effect!' 

One couslde ration mure exhausts, I belier^ ] 
all the deductious from ilie gcaius of the artist ] 
in au; givea worlc. This is the adveutitioUfj 
Thos tlie pleasure that a uuhlo temple gifeft J 
us ia (mly iu part owiug to tlie temple. It i| 1 
exalted li; tlie beauty uf auulight, the pluj ot'j 
the eliiuds, the kuilacupe uruuiid it, its group- T 
jug; with the liouacs, ircea, mid towers iu iti ' 
vieiuitj. Tha pleasure of eloqucL: 
greatest pact owing ofteu to Ike stiuiulus of ' 
the occusioii which produces it, — to themagio 
of sympathy, which exalia tiic [eieUngof eacb 
bj radiating ou him the Soe^ins Q^ >^- 
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The effect of musia belongs Low mvcL to the 
place, — as tLeeliurDli, uc tLenioonliglitwalk; 
or to iLe conipaii; ; or, il' on Ibe stage, to what 
^weul before iu tlie pluj, or to the eipectnlion 
'bat sliall come after. 

1 poetrj, " It is IrudJtioQ more tban in- 
eutioii tliMl lielps tlie puet to h good fable." 
"le advenfjtious beaut; of pueir; mu; be felt 
II tile gi'eater detigUt which a verse gives in 
ippj quolation than in the poem. 

'a proof of our oouviotioo that 

e artist dues uot feel himself to be the parent 

( his work, and is as much surprised at the 

we are so unwilling to impute 

(T beet seuse of auj work of art to the author. 

I praise we can attribute to any 

', paiuter, sculptor, builder, is, that he 

i; possessed the lliought or feeling witb 

I he bus inspired us. We hesitate at 

r,^ug Spenser so great au houor as to think 

I tbat lie intended hj liis allegorj the sense we 

f *ffii to it. Wg grudge to Homer the wide human 

l.oircumspecliou his comnieutators ascribe to 

Even Shokspeare, of whom we can be- 

I lieve everylhiiig, we think indebted to Cbethe 

and to Coleridge for the wisdom tbe; detect in 

bis Hamlet oud Autouy. Dspeciall; have ve 



this infirmity of btth in coulemporarj g 

We feat tbitt Allston uuii GreeuougU did not^ 

foresee Buii desigu all tbe effect tliey produc 

onus. 

Our aria nre Lnppj bits. We are like tie I 
musician ou the Uke, wliose melud; ia sweeter I 
tbm he knows, ur like a trareller, aurpriaed f 
bj ft iDOUutain eclio, wliose trivial word n 
to bioi iu rornantio tlinndew. 

Ill view of these facts, I saj that the paver 1 
of Nature predominates over the human fl'ill | 
in all works of even the flue arts, in a 
respects their material and external c 
stances. Nature paints the best part of tbeal 
picture; carves the best pxrt of the statue; I 
builds tbe best part of the house ; and speaks 
the best part of tbe oration. For alt the ad- I 
vantagea to which I buve adverted are snch m 
the artist did not eonsciouslj produce. H< 
relied ou their aid, he put bimself in tbe mf 3 
to receive aid from some of them ; but lie u 
that his pbmtiug and liis watering waited fof 1 
tbe sunlight of Nature, or wert 

Let us proceed to tlie consiileratiorv of the 1 
law stated in tbe bcgiuaing of this essaj, as it I 
■ffccta the parel; spiritnal part of a work of 1 
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Aa, m nseful urt, so ht as it is useful, the 
work must be stricllj subordinated to Uie laws 
of I4ature, ao as to become a sort of continn- 
se a cont mdiotion of Nature ; 
n art tbat aims at beaut;, must the parts 
rdinated to Ideal Nature, and erer;- 
g individual abstracted, so tliat it shall be 
a of the universal souL 
|~^ie artiet who is to produce a wofk which 
B admired, not by his friends or hia 
_ eople or his contemporaries, but bj all 
I, and which is to be more beautiful to the 
i in proportion to its culture, must disiti- 
Indualize himself, and be a man of no party, 
10 manner, and no age, but cue through 
1 the soul of all men circulates, as the 
non air thmugh his lungs. He moat 
; in the spirit in which we conceive u 
^pbet to speak, or nn angel of the Lord to 
■ , he is not to spenk his own words, 
n works, ortiiink his own thoughts, 
a be an organ through which the 
piversal mind acta. 

. speaking of the useful aria, I pointed to 
act that wt do not dig, or grind, or hew, 
ur musoukr strength, but by bringing tho 
flweight of the planet to bear on the spado, ase. 
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or bar. Precisely analogous to this, in tlie 
fine arts, ia Ibe mBDner of uur iatelleetusl 
work. We aim to hinder our iiidividuality 
froDi actiug. So miicL aa vs can sliove aaide 
our egotism, our projudice, ajid will, and bring 
liie omaiscieoce of reason upou the subject 
before US, ao perfect is the work. The wonders 
of Shakspeare are things which he saw wliilst 
he stoQi) aside, aiid then returned to record 
tltem. Tiie poet aims at gettiug obserTatioiiB 
without aim ; to aiihjeot to thouglit things seen 
without (ifolmitary) thought. 

In eloquence, the ^cat I.riumpba of the ut 
are, when the orator ia lifted above himself; 
when conactousl; he makes biinaelf the meM 
tongue of the occasion and the bour, and safs 
what cannot but be said. Hence the tern 
obaadonmeBl, I o describe the self-surrender (rf 
the oratflr. Not iiis will, but tlie principle on 
which be is horsed, the great connection and 
crisis of events, thunder in the ear of the 

In poetry, where every word ia free, every 
word is necessary. Good poetry could not 
have been otherwise written tliBn it is. The 
firat time you hear it, it sonnds ralher as if 
Do^iied out of Bome invisible tablet in tbc Etcr- 
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il mind, tlian as if arbitrai'ilj composed by 

B poet. The reeling of all great poels lias 

ceorded witli Iliis. Tliej found (he verse, 

I mode it. The muse brouglit it totbem. 

In sculpture, did ever aujbodj call the 

a faiicj piece ? Or saj of tlie Laocoon 

iiow it mislit bo made different ? A mastcr- 

L 'piece of art lias in tUo tnind a Rxed place in (he 

|.tAata of being, as much as a plant or a crystal. 

Tbe whole laugiiBge of men, espeoiaUy of 

I wtisls, in reference to this subject, points at 

le belief that every work of art, in proportion 

} its eseellence, partakes of the precision of 

room was there for choice, no play 

ir fnncy ; for in the moment, or in the suc- 

Ive moments, when that form wns seen, 

iron lids of Reason were enclosed, whieb 

narily are heavy witli slamber. Tlie iiidi- 

^dual mind became for the moment the vent 

>f the mind of liamanity. 

There is but one Reason. The mind that 

world is not one mind, but fhs mind. 

Everyman is an inlet to the same, and fo all of 

Ihe same. And every work of art ia a more 

or less pure maniff.statinn of the same, There- 

! arrive at tiiis rcinclusion, which I offer 
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lieliglit wliicb a work of art affords, seems to ' 
arise from our recognising in it liie miud that 
formed Nature, again iu aetire opcralioD. 

It differs from tbe works of Nature in tLia, 
tliat tliej are organically reproduetive. Tliis 
is not ; but spiritually it is pralific by ill 
powerful action on tbe intelleets of men. 

Hence it follows that s, study of admirable 
works of art sliaqiena our yieroeptions of the 
beauty of Nature ; that a cprtaiu analogy reigns 
tliroughoul: the wondcra of botli ; that ilie cou- 
templatiou of a work of great art draws us 
into a slate of mind nbicli may be called re- 
ligious. It conspires witti all exalted scnti- 

Proceeding from absolute miad.wLosenalure 
is goodness as much as trulb, tbe great works 
are always attuned to moral nature. If the 
earth and sea conspire with virtue more than 
vice, — so do tbe masterpieces of art. The 
galleriea of ancient sculpture iu Naples and 
Rome strike no deeper conTiction into the 
mind than the contrast of t.bc purity, tbe 
Bevfirity, espressfid in these fiue old bojids, with 
the frivolity and grossness of tbe mob tbat ei- 
hibits and tbe mob tbat gases at Ihem. These 
are the counteuancea oi Ite ftTa\r\iijni, — tlw 
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fiee of man in the mortuag of tlo world. No 
mark is on llieae lofty featureSj of Blotli, or 
luxury, or mcnuneas, and tliey sur|)rise you 
wilti a moral adiuooilioii, as tliey speak of 
notliing around you, but remiud yuu of tlie 
fragrant tliouglita and tlie purest resolutions 
of your joutli. 

Herein is tLe eJLplauation of tlie analogies 
whioli exist in all the arts. Tbey are tie re- 
appearance of oue miud, working in many 
materials to many temporary ends. Raphael 
pttints wisdom ; Handel sings it, Phidias 
carrea it, Shakspeare writes it,. Wren builds 
it, Columbus sails it, Luther preaches it, Wash- 
ington arms it, Watt mechanizes it. Paiutiug 
was called " silent poetry " ; and poetry, 
" speaking paiuting." Tlie laws of each art 
are convertible into the laws of every other. 

Hereto we liavc an explanation of the 
necessity that reigns in all the kingdom of 
I Art. 

; out of eternal Reason, one and 
perfect, whatever is beautiful rests on the 
foundation of the necessary. Nothing is 
arbitrary, nothing is insulated in Iteauty. It 
depends forevci' on the necessary and the 
useful. The pluiimge of tUe hiri, U\t vwosia 
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pitunage of the insect, lias a 
ricb colors in the constituCLoa of tlie snimaL 
Fitneas is so inseparable ou accoiiipamnient 
of beauty, tbat it )jua been \ukea for it. Tlia 
most perfect ruroi to iiiiswer au end is so far 
beautiful. Wb feel, in seeing a uuUle build- 
ing, wlilch rhymes well, aa we do in hearing 
a perfect Bojig, that it is spirituiiU; orgauic; 
that is, bad a. necessily, in outure, for beiiig,- 
Tas one of the passible fornjs iu the DivitLB, 
mind, and is uow only discovered aud e 
anted by tlie artist, uot arbitrarily composed. 
by him. 

And 80 every geuuine work of art has a 
much rcHscui fur being as the earth and tlie 
sun. The guyeiit churni at beauty has a root 
in the constitution of things. Tlie Iliad of 
Honier, the aoiigs of Duvid, tlie odes of: 
Pindar, the tragedies of ..Eschylus, tlie Doria 
temples, the Gothic cathedrals, the plays of 
Shakspeare, all and each were made not for 
sport, but in grave earnest, in tears and smiles ' 
of suffering and loving men. 

Tiewed from this point, the history of Art 
heoomes intelligible, and, moreover, oue of tlia 
most agreeable studies. We i 
wo/i of art sprang irrcaisllbly from necessity. 
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r, look its form liwa the brokd 
bint of Nalutc. Beauliful iu ihb wise b the 
obvious arigia of all the kuova ontera of 
fticliiicciiire; namely, that ihej acre lbs 
Litalitilig of Uie primilitia sbodes of eack 
I pcdpliB. There was do vilfijuess in the sar- 
l^es in this perpetuating of their first rude 
■bodes. The first fora tu which thev built a 
house iroold b« the first farui of their publio 
aud religious edifice also. This ibnu becumea 
immediatolj sacred in the eves of their chil- 
dren, and, as mure traditions cluster round it, 
is imitaled vilh more spleudor iu each succeed- 
ing geiicrutiou. 

In like manner, it has been remarked bj 
e that tlie greuite breaks into paralleto- 
B, whicli broken in two, one part would 
inobelisk; that in Upper Egjpt tlie iuhab- 
Duturall; mark a memorable spot 
E by settiug up so conspicuous a atoue. Again, 
I be Buggested, we may see in ati; atonc-wail, 
I en a fmgment of ruck, tie projecting veins of 
I bardcr stone, which have resisted the action 
I of frost and n'aler wliicli has decomposed tlio 
I Test. Tliia appearance certainlj gave the huit 
' of the Liorogl,T plies inscribed on their obelisk. 
I- Tlie amphitlieatre of the old 'Bira\a.\ia,^B.'i^ 
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n who looks at the C] 



one maj see its ongin vi 
runoing togetlier U) see aii; flglit, sickness, 
or odd uppeamnce in tlie street. Tije first 
comers gatLer round in a circle ; tlioae beliiiid 
stand on tiptoe ; and farther back tliey climb 
on Eeneea or wicidow-aills, and so make a eup 
of wUteli tie object of attenlion occupies the 
hollow area. Tlie ai'cliitect put bcncliea iu 
this, and enclosed tlie cup witb a wall, — and, 
behold a coliseum ! 

It would be eas; to sbow of many (iue 
tbiuga iu the world, — ia the customs of 
nattutis, tlie etiquette of courts, the eoustitu- 
tion of govei'Unieuls, — the origia in. quite 
simple local necessities. Heraldry, for exam- 
ple, and the ceremonies of a coroDiktioD, an 
B dignified repetition of the occurrences Ibat 
migbt befall a dragoon and bis foolboy. The 
College of Cardinals were originally the parish 
priesta of BoniB. Tlie leaning towers orlgi- 
luted from the civil discords wiiicli induced 
every lord to build a tower. Tlieu it becauie 
a point of family pride, — and tor more pride 
tbe novelty of a leaning tower was built. 

This strict depeadeuce of Art upon material 
and ideal Nature, tbis adntiiaotine necessity 
wi/ei underlies it, has made all its giat, and 
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I ma; foTeslion its future bistor;. It never 
Aru in tlie power of aaj man, or an; codidiu- 
nitj, to null tliG arts iuto beiug. Tliej come 

' to aerve bis actual wants, uerer ta please liis 

I £hidj. These arts bave their origin altraja ia 
9 Biitliusiasm, 03 lore, iiatriotism, or re- 

[ ligioii. Who carved marble P The believing 
I, who wiahed to ajmbulize tbeii gods to 

f the waiting Greeks. 

The Gothic cathedrals were built when the 

f huilder and the priest and the people were 
overpowered by their faiih. Love and fear 
laid every stone. Tlie Maduaiias oF Haphael 
and Titian were made to be worshipped. 
Tragedy was instituted for the like purpose, 
mnd the miracles of music : all sprang out of 
i genuine entbusinsm, and never out of 
dilettautebm end holidays. Now the; lan- 
guish, because their purpose is merely exhibi- 
tion. Who cares, who knows what works of 
art our govemmejit have ordered to be made 
for the Capitol ? They are a mere flourish ta 
pleaae the eye of persons who have asao- 
ciations with books aud galleries. But in 
Greece, the Demos of Athens divided inio 
political factions upon the merits of Phidias. 
In this country, Eil tAiia \,vtt«, (A-iM'kAictr.-As- 
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tban religion and patriotism are pFedominMrt^ 1 

and tlie arts, tlie daughtera of eailiuaiaam, da 
iiot fiourisb. Tlie genuine offspring of oQr 
ruling pasaioDS we beliold. Popular iustitn- 
tioDS, tlie scliool, tlic reading-room, tie tele- 
grapli, the post-office, the ciehange, t!ie insor- 
ance-companj, and the inimeuse harvest of 
economical inreutions, are the fruit of tbe 
equality and the boundless libert; of iucralivB 
oatliogs. Tlieae are auperficial wanU; and 
their fruita arc these superficial institutions. 
But as far as (hey ticcelemte (he end of politi- 
eal freedoDi aud uationiil edocation, tiiej are 
preparing the soil ot man for fairer flowers 
and fruits in another age. For beauty, truth, 
and goodness are not obsolete ; tiiey spring 
eternal in tbe breast of man; they are as in- 
dlgenous in Massachusetis as in Toscany or 
the Isles of Greece, And that Eternal Spirit, 
whose triple face thej are, mouMs from them 
forever, for bis mortal child, images to remiud 
liim of Ihe Infinite and Pair. 
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MT is tlie doctrine of tlie popular music- 
masters, Ojat whoever oaii speak Ciui 
. — sing. So, probably, every man is 

eloquent once in liis life. Our temperaments 
differ in capacity of Lest, or, we boil at differ- 
ent degrees. One man is brongbt to tie 
boiling-point by tlie excitement of conTersti- 
tion in tlie parlor. Tlie waters, of course, are 
not very deep. He lias a two-ineli eotliuai- 
asm, a pattypan ebullition. Another requires 
tbe nddiiioiial calorie of a multitude, and a, 
public debate ; a tliird needs an antagonist, or 
a liot indignation ; a fuurtli needs a revolution; 
and a fiftii, notliing less tliau the griindeur of 
absolute ideas, tbs splendors ami absdcs of 
Heaven and Hell. 

But because every man is m orator, liow 
long soever lie may bave been a iwite, a 
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assembly of men U so much more suscepttbls. 
Tlie eloquence of one slimulates all t.lie rest, 
Borne up lo f.lie apeak in g-point, and all nlhera 
to a degree tbat makes tliein good receivera 
and couduoturs, and lUej avenge themselves 
for their eufarced silence bj increased lo- 
qiineitj on their return to the flreside. 

The plight of tbe-se phlegmatic brains is 
better than tbat o( tliose who prematurely 
boil, and who impatiecU; break silence before 
their time. Our coiiol; conventions often ex- 
liibit a small-pot-soou-bot style of eloquence. 
We are too mucli reminded of a medical 
experiment where a series of patients are 
taking nitrous-oside gas. Each patient, in 
turn, eihihits similar symptoms, — redness in 
the face, volubility, violent gesticulation, deliri- 
ous attitudes, occasional stamping, an alarm- 
ing loss of perceptioQ of the passage of time, 
a selSsh enjoyment of his sensations, and 
loss of perception of the suQeriugs of the 

Plato says, that the puuisbment which the 
wise suffer, who refuse to lake part iu the 
government, is, to live under the government 
of worse men ; and the like regret is suggested 
to all Oie auditors, as the peuEdty of abstain- 
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J to speak, — lliat they bIibU Iienr worse 
I orators tliao tb em selves. 

But tljja lust to spenk marks the universal 

feelittg of tlie energy of lie eogiue, aud tlie 

curiosity men feel to touch the spriugs. Of 

all tlie' musical iustrumeuts on wljich mea 

play, a popular assembly is tliat wliicli lias the 

largest compass and variety, and out of whicli, 

I by genius aud study, the most wonderful 

I effects can be drawn. An audience is not a 

r simple addition of the iadlTiduaU that com' 

t pose it. Their sym|iatlij[ gires tliem a certain. 

I eocial organism, which fills each member, in 

rn degree, and most of all the orator, as 

in a battery is charged with the whole 

electricity of tlie battery. No one can anrvey 

the face of au excited assembly, without being 

sppriaed of new opportunily for painting' in 

' nman thought, and being agitated to 

I Bgitate. How many orators sit mute there 

below! They come to get justice done to 

that ear and intuition which no Chatham and 

no Demosthenes has begun to satisfy. 

The Wekh Triads saj, "Many are the 
friends of the golden tongue." Who can 
wonder at the attractiveness of Parliament, 
ir of Congress, or the bar, for out a,nJii.Ua«a 
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joung men, when tlie Liglieat bribes of la 
ore nt, tbe feet of tbe auccesaful oraLur? H(^ 
Ima Ills audleuce at bis devotion. All otbec 
fauiea must bush betura bis. He is tbe tr<M 
potentate; for tbey are not kinga who sit 
oil tlirones, but tbej wbo kuow bow to gov-, 
ern, Tbe dtfluitions of cloqueuce desoribci 
ils attraotiou for joung meu. Aalipbon tlifr 
RhaaiHUsian, one of Pliilareb'a ten oratore, 
advertised in Athens, "titut he would ( 
distempera of tlie mind with words." 
man baa a pruaperity so higli ov firm but two 
or three words can dishearten it. Tbere ii 
oaiamity vrliicb right words will not begin to 
redress. Isocrates described his art aa "tha, 
power of maguifyiug what was amall aod; 
dimidahiug what was great," ^ an aoute hull 
partial definition. Ainoug the Spartans, tlw 
art assniued a S|)artau shape, uamelj, of thft 
sliarpest wenpou. Socrates says: "I" 
one wishes to rouverse with tbe meanest of. 
the Lacednmouiaos, be will at first find bint; 
dp«[)icable in conversation ; but, when fi, 
proper ouportunilj offera, this same person,- 
like a akilful jacnlutor, will ijurl a senlenoC' 
worthy of attention, 31101! and contorted, 1 
lliat lie who cujtrerscs with him will appear (a 
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n no respect superior to a boy." Plato's 
uitioQ of rbetorio is, "tl>e art of ruliug 
minds of uieu." Tlie Koran sajs, " A 
iiBj cbauge its place, but a man will 
not cbaage bis disposition " ; yet tile end of 
eloquence is, — is it not? — to alter in a pair 
of hours, perliapa ia a balf-bour's discourse, 
tlie convictions and babita of jears. Young 
men, too, are eager to eojoy Ibis sense of 
added power and eolar^ed sjmpatbetio exist- 
ence. Tbe orator sees biuiself tbe organ of a 
multitude, and couoeatratlag their Talore and 
powers : 

" But Daw the blaad of twenty tbousand men 
BliuhEd iu my face." 

That wliicii be wiebes, that wljiob eloquence 
ouf<:lit to reach, iu, uot a particular akJU in 
telling a story, or ueatly auuimiiig up evidence, 
or arguing logically, or dexterously addressiug 
the prejudice of the company, — uo, but a 
lakiug sovereign possession of llie audience. 
Him we call an artist, who shall pl^ on an 
assembly ol' mevi as a mas1«r on the keys of 
the piauo, — who, seeing the people furiona, 
shall soften and compose them, shall draw 
tliem, when ho will, to kuRlitti wmi, \a \k»s*- 
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Brijig him to bis audieuce, Bnd, be Ihey who 
tbej mij, — coarse or refined, pleased or 
pleased, sulk; or savo^, witli tbcir opb 
in the keeping of a confesaor, or with their 
opinioDS in Ibeir bank-safes, — he will have 
them pleased and humored as lie chooEes; 
and thej shall carry and execute that wliich 
be bids them. 

This is tlmt despotism which poets hare 
odebrated in the "Pied Piper of Haraelin," 
whose music drew like the power of gravita- 
tJon, — drew soldiers and priests, traders and 
feasters, women and boys, rats and mice ; or 
that of the minstrel of Meudon, who made 
the pall-bearers dance around the bier. This 
ia a power of many degrees, aod requiring in 
the orator a great range of faculty and e):pori- 
eace, requiring a large composite man, socii 
BB Nature rarely organizes; so that, in 
experience, we are foixjed to gather np the 
figure in fragments, here one talent, and there 
another. 

The audience ia a constant meter of the 
orator. There are many andienocs in every 
public assembly, each one of wliich rules in 
turn. If anything comic and coarse is spoken, 
^oa ahali see the emergonM of the boys and 
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rovdics, ao Eoud and virucious tijat jou migbt 
tliiiik tie house was filled irilli tliem. ir new 
tuples are sterteil, graver and bigtier, tbess 
roisters recede ; a more clinste nod wise atten- 
tion takes place. You would tiiluk tlie boja 
slept, and that tlie men liave imj degree of 
profoundness. If tiie speaker utter a noble 
sentiment, tlie atlentlnn deepens, a new and 
Ijighest audience now listens, and tlie andicnc^s 
of tiie fun and of facts and of Ilie underatand- 
ing are all silenced aud aved. There is also 
•omethiug excellent ia every audience, — the 
capacity of rirtue. They are ready to be be- 
atified. They know so niueii more than tbe 
orator, — and are so just ! There is a tablet 
tliere for every line he can inscribe, though ho 
should mount to ibe highest levels. Humble 
persons are-oouscioua of new illumination; 
narrow brows expaudwitlienhirged affections; 
— delicate spirits, long nnknownta themselves, 
inusked and muffled in coarsest fortunes, who 
now hear their own native language for the 
first lime, and leap to hear it. But all these ; 
several audiences, each above each, which si 
cesaivelj appear to greet tije variety of stjl* 
and topic, ace really composed out of tl*^ 
pei-SiHis ; nay, sometimes lUt s 
will take active ^att m ' 
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This range of maoj powers In Ihe con 
mate speaker, and of many audiences in one 
assembly, leads us to cousider tlie successiTe 
stages of oralorj. 

Perhaps it is the lowest of tlie qualities of an 
orator, but it is, on so man; occasions, of chief 
importance, — a certain robust and radiatit 
physical health; or, —shall I sajf — great 
Tolumea of animal heat. When each auditor 
feels himself to make too large a part of tlie 
nssemblj, and shudders with cold at the thin- 
ness of the morning audience, and with fear 
lest all will beavi!,v fail through one bad speech, 
mere energy and mellowness are Ihen inesti- 
mable. Wisdom and learning would be barali 
and uDwelcome, compared with a substantial 
cordial man, made of milk, as we aay, who is 
a house-warmer, with bis obciuus. honestT and 
good meaning, and a hue-and-crj style of ha- 
rangae, which inundates the assembly with a 
flood of animal spirits, and makes all safe and 
secure, so that any and every sort of good 
speaking becomes at once practicable. I do 
not rote this animal eloquence vcij highly ; 
and yet, as we must be fed and warmed before 
we can do any work well, - — even the best, — 
so is this semi-animal exnberance, like a got 
stOTC, of the first necessity in a cold house. 
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Climate lias much lo do witli it, — olimBi* 
and rane. Set a New-Euglander to describe 
Buj accident wLieli buppetied in iiis presence. 
What liesilatiou and reserire in his narrative ! 
He tells witli difficult; some particulars, aud 
pets as fast as he can lo tiie result, and, tliougli 
lie cannot descritw, hopes to suggest the wbole 
scene. Nnw listen to a poor Irishwoman re- 
counting some experienoe of hers. Her s[iBecb 
flows like a river, — ao unconsidered, so iiumor- 
□us, so pathetic, snch justice done to all the 
parts ! It is a true trausubstantlation, —the 
fact converted into speech, ail warm and colored 
find nitre, as it fell out. Our Southern people 
BTC almost ail speakers, and have every advan- 
tage over the New England people, whose 
climate is so cold that, 't is said, we do not 
like to open our months very wide. But 
neither can the Southerner in the United 
States, nor the Irish, compare with the lively 
iu!iabitant of the Sontli of Europe. The trav- 
eller in Sicily needs no gayer melodramatic 
Mhiliil iun tliau the lable d'hote of " " ' 
afford him in t! 

Kjrnestg. They mimio tbe «i 

k.V>e person they desorAei II 

I <iiss, caekle, bai-k, aud sore 
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were it onlj bj the physical streugtli exerted 
m telling the stor;, keep the table in un- 
tiouiideil excitement. But in every cuu&titu- 
tion aome large degree of Biiimal vigor is neces- 
«a.Tj as inaterial fouudatioli for the higher 
qualities of the art. 

But eloquence must be attractive, or it tB 
none. The virtue of books is, to be readable, 
uid of orators, to be iaterestiug; aud this ia . 
H gift of Nature; as Dcmoslhenes, the moat 
laborious student iu that kind, signiSed bis 
seose of this uecesaitj niieu he wrote, "Guod 
Eortuue," aa bis motto on his shield. Aa 
we kuow, the powet of discourse of oertain 
individuals amounts to fasciuation, tbough it 
may have no lasting effect. Some portion 
of tbis sugar must intermingle. The right 
eloqueuce needs no bell to call the people 
together, and no constable to keep tbem. It 
draws the cbildren from their plaj, the old 
from their arm-ehairs, the invalid from his 
varni cbtunber : it holds I lie Ijearer fast ; steals 
away his feet, that he shall not depart,~his 
memory, that he sball not remember Ibe most 
pressing affairs, — his belief, tbat be shall not 
admit any opposing considerations. The pio- 
tures we have of it ia tienii -barbarous age^ 
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I it has some advantages in the etmpler 
liabit of llie people, sliow wliat it aims at. It 
is 8uid tijai tLi! Kliaus, or star^ -tellers, in 
Ispaliuu utid otiitr cities uf tLe East, altaiu a 
controUiijg power over tbeir audience, keeping 
them for niauj houra atteative to the moat 
fanciful and extravsgaut adventures. The 
whole world knows prettj well the style of 
these improvisators, and bow fascinatiog tbej 
■ro, ill our traTialatious of the "Arabian 
Niglils." Soheherezade tells these storiea to 
save her life, and the delight of yonng Burope 
and jDung America in them proves that she 
fairl; earned it. Aud who doea not remember 
in cliildbuod some white or black or yellow 
Sclieiiereiade, who, bj that talent of telling 
endless feats of fairies aud magiciaDs, and 
kings and queens, was more dear and won- 
derful to a circle of ohildren thaa any orator 
in England or Anierica is now? The more 
indolent and imBglnative complexion of the 
Eiistem nations makes them much more im- 
pressible by these appeals to the faney. 

These legends are only cxag^'cralions of 
real oocurrLOcea, and ever;; Itteratme ccrulaiua 
tiicse liigh compliments to tbe ■ 

i tor and the bard, from tlie I 

I Greek down to (be Scoltiitli 
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Or water 

Or milk out 

WhQ hair 


n fitb oat o' SI 
lit of a stone, 

had never no 



Homer especudljf deligUted in drawing tlie 
same figure. For wlial is (Iie " Oil,SMey " but 
a bistorj of tbe orator, in llie largest stjle, 
carried tlirougli a series of adventures I'ur- 
niabiug brilliant (ippDrtuiiitiea to bin laltutf 
See witb wbat cave and pleasura tbe poet 
brings Iiim oil (lis stage. Ilcleu is puiutiug 
out to Priam, frojii a tower, tLe diiferent 
Grecian cliiel'a. "Tlie old muu asked: ' 
me, dear v\iM, wLo is tliat man, sborter by a 
head tlian Ag;Bmeitiiiou, yet he looka broader 
in bis aboulders uud breast. His urma li 
tlie ground, but be, like a leader, walks about 
the bands of the men. He seems to lae like a 
fltatelj niLn, wbo goes as a master of tlie lock." 
Him answered Helen, daughter uf Juve : 
' This is the wise Ul.vsses, siui of Laertes, who 
was reared in Ibe stale of cragg.y Itliuca, 
knowing all wiles and wise couiisels.' To 
her the prudeut Antciior replied again; '0 
woman, jon have spoken trulj. For once llio 
wise UljBses came hither on au embassj, with 
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MeneUuB, beloved b; Mara. 1 received tlicin, 
aud eutertHUied llieiu ut nij' bouse. I bvcunie 
acquainted willi tlie gejjiua und Ilie pruduiit 
judgments ot butli. Wbeu tliey mixed witb 
llie assembled Irojaus, and stood, Ibe broad 
slioulders of Meiielaus ruse above the other j 
but, botli sitting, Uljasea was tuure riiajeatic. 
^lieu tlie; cunverscd, and iuterweuved stories 
Bud upiuious witb all, Meuekus apoke suo- 
oinctlj, — lew but very sweet words, since lie 
was uoC taltiative, nor superlluuus in apeeoli, 
and was llie youuger. But wbeu tbc wise 
Uljsses arose, aud stood, and looked down, 
fixing bis eyes un the gmund, aud iieitber 
moved bis seeptre biickwitrd uor forward, but 
lield it still, like lui awkward person, jou. 
lie augr; or fuolisli luuu ; 
3 great voice I'orili out of 
'ords I'ell like tbe wiuter 
lutd auj mortal ooutend 
with Ulyssea; aud we, belioldiug, woudcred 
not afterwards so niucb at bis as|)eot."'* 
Tims be does not full to unn Uljsses at first 
witb Ui 13 power of overcoming all opposition 
b; tbeblaodiabments of apeecb. Plutarcb tella 

• Hind. Ill, 101. 



would saj it was s 
but wbeu lie seut lii 
bis breast, and his t 
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ua tbal TliucjdideB, when ArcVidamuB, king of 
Spartu, lutked liim whicli vaa tlte best WK&Uer, 
— Pericles or lie, — replied, "Wlieu I Ibrow 
liiui, lie aaja be wus never down, and lie per- 
suades tbe vei'j apectalora tu believe liim." 
l^bilip uf Macedou said o( DemoatlieneE, an 
lieuring tlie report of oue (if bis orationB, 
" Had 1 been tbere, lia would bare persuaded 
ine tu tale up amia against my^lf"; end 
Warren Uusliugs said of Burke's speecb on 
bis impeoclimeiit, " As 1 listened to tbe orator, 
I felt tor more than half au hour aa if 1 were 
ibe most culpable being on eatib," 

lu ttiese examples, biglicr qualities Lave 
alrcadj entered ; but Ibe power of detaining 
tbe ear bi^ pleasing speecb, and addressing tbe 
fane; and imagiimtion, often exists williout 
bigber merits. Tims sepaiTited, as tliia fasei- 
uation of discourse ainis onl; at amusement, 
tliougii it be decisive in its momcntnr]' effect, 
it is yet a juggle, and of no lasting power. It 
is iieard like a baud of music passing tbrougli 
tbe streets, wliicli converts all tbe passengera 
into poets, but is forgotten as soon aa it bas 
turned tbe uent corner ; and unless tLis oiled 
tongue coiild, in Orieutal pbrase, bek tbe 
and moon an'aj, it mast take its place 
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b opiuDi aud braudj. I know n 
Bgainat it but cottoii-wool, or the wax wiiicu 
Uljsses stuffed into the eurs of his sailors to 
pass tbe sircna saSelj. 

There ate all degrees of power, and tlie 
loast are iuteresting, but tlie; miuit not be 
confounded. Tbere is tlie gUb luiigiie and 
eoul self- possession of tlie salcamau iu a large 
lliop, whlcb, OS is woU kuuwu, overpower tbe 
prudence BJid resolution of lionaekeepers of 
bolli seies. 'rUcre is a pettj lawyer's fluency, 
wUich is aufficienlly impressive to liim who is 
devoid uf tliat talent, Ibougli it be, in ao iniUiJ' 
Clues, nothing more than a facility of exprew- 
iiig witli accuracj and speed what everybodj 
tbiuks and sajs more slowly, without new iu- 
fortiiation', or precision of tbought, — but llie 
same Lhiug, neither leas nor more. It requires 
110 special iusigbt to edit one of our country 
newspapErs. Yet whoever can say off ciir- 
reutlj, seutenca by seulence, matter neillicr 
better nor worse tliao what is there printed, 
will be very impressive to our easily pleased 
pupuiation. Tbese talkers arc of that class 
w)io proe|>er, like the celebrated schoolmaster, 
ny being only one leason ahead of the pupil. , 
Add a little sarcasm, aud prompt alius* 
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passbg occurrences, and ;oii liavc tlje mU- 
cliievous member of Congress. A spice at 
malice, a ruffian (audi in Lis rbeUiric, will 
do liim no iiarm villi liis audience. These a> 
complialiments are of tlie same kind, and onl; 
B degree liiglier timn llie coaxing of the auction- 
eer, or the vituperative stjle well described 
ID the street-word "jawing." These kinds 
of public and private speaking have their us 
and cottvGuiencc to tlic practitioucrs ; but v 
ma; sny of sucli collcclivel;, that the habit ot 
omforj is apt to disquatif; Ihem for eloque 

One of our atntesiiien atiid, "The curse of 
this countrj 19 eloquent men." And one 
not wonder at the uneasiness sometimes 11 
fested by trained sfatesmen, with large eiperi- 
ence of public affairs, when tijcy oteerve the 
disproportionate adianlage sudden!; given to 
oratory over tiie most solid and accumulated 
public seryioe. In a Senate or other bnsinesi 
Dommitl^ie, the solid resolt depends on i 
man with working-talent. Thej know )iow to 
deal with the facts before tljeni, to put things 
into ti (iracticat shape, and tliej value 
only as they can forward the work. I 
new man comes there, wlio lias no capacity for 
helping Ihein at all, is iusiguificani, and nobody 
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1 Ibe committee, but liaa a Inlniit for speak- 
In tlie debate witlt oppn dt^ors, this 
f precious person makes a speecli, wliicli 'is 
' printed, and read all over llje Union, niid lie 
at once becomes famous, and takes the lead in 
file public mind over all these enecntive men, 
■who, of course, are full of indignation lo find 
e who baa no tact or skill, aud knows be 
s uotie, put over Ibem b; means of this talk- 
I iDg-powec wiiicli tlic; despise. 

Leaving beliind us tbese pretensions, better 

at vorse, to come a little nearer to tbe verity, 

— elo([aence is attractive as an example of the 

I magic of personal ascuuiieuc;, ^a total and 

I tesuitajit power, rare, because it requires a 

I lich coincidence of powers, intellect;, will, 

I Ijmpatlij, organs, and, over u!!, good fortune 

[in the cause. We Imve a half-helief that the 

I person is pnesibla wlio can counterpoise all 

J otiier persons. We believe that there may be 

nan who ia a match for eveols, — one who 

■er found his rnatcii, — against whom other 

[i being dashed are broken, — one of inex- 

I hauslible personal resources, who can give yott 

any odds and beat you. Wli>it we really wish 

a mind equal to any exigency. You ua 

safe in your rural district, or in 
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broad dsjliglit, amidst (lie police, and nn 
tbe ejes of a hundred thousand people. Bat 
biTw is it on tbe Atliintic, in a storm,^ do jou 
understand liow to infuse joiir reason inio men 
disabled by terror, and to bring jouraelf off 
safe tlieii F — how among tlileves, or among 
an infuriated populace, or among cannibals P 
Face to fuce with a liigliwajman who has 
every temptation and opportunit; for Tiolence 
and plunder, can ;ou bring joutsejf off safe 
by your wit, exercised throngh speech P ■ — a 
problem easy enough lo Caesar or Napoleon. 
WhenevBi" a man of tliat stamp arrives, the 
highwajmati lias found a master. What a 
difference between men in power of face ! A 
man succeeds because he has more power of 
eye than another, aud so coaxes or confounds 
him. Tiie newspapers, every week, report the 
adventures of some impudent swindler, who, 
by steadiness of carriage, duped lliose who 
ahouid have known belter. Yet any swin- 
dlers we have known are novices and buuglers, 
as is attested by their ill name. A greater 
power of face would accomplish anything, and, 
with the rest of their takings, take away the 
bad name, A greater power of carrying the 
thing loftily, and with perfect assuranc!', woul'J 
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confound mercliant, banker, judge, men of in- 
flueiioe and power, — poet and president, — 
and iniglil iicad an^ partj, unseat any sorer- 
cign, and ubrognt« uij couslitutiou lu Europe 
nnd America. It was said that a man lias 
ut one step attained rust power, wlio lias 
renounced his moral seutiiiient, and settled it 
vith himseir that he will no longer stick ut 
nnjtiibg. It was said of Sir William Pep- 
perel, one of the worthies ot New England, 
Ihnt, " |iut liim where jou might, he com- 
manded, and saw what he willed come to 
pass," Julius Cssar said to Metelhis, when 
that tribune inlerrcred to hinder him from 
entering the Roman treasury, " Young man, 
it is easier for me to put jou to death thaii to 
saj tliat I will " ; and the youth yielded. In 
earlier daja, he was taken bj pirates. What 
then ? He threw himself into their ship, es- 
tablished the most extraordiiiarj intimacies, 
told tbem stories, declaimed to them ; if they 
-did not applaud his speeches, he threatened 
them wilh hanging, ^ which he performed 
afterwards, — and, in a short time, was master 
of all on hoard. A man this is who oaunot be 
disconcerted, and so can never play his last 
card, but has a reserve of power whea he has 
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hit hia mark, Witli b aerene face, he suliverto 
a kingdom. WliaL is told of him ia mi 
loiiB ; it affects men so. Tlie confidenoe o( 
men in liiti) ia larlah, aiiil be cimngea the laaat 
of tiie world, and histories, poems, and new. 
pliilunopliies arise to acoouut for him. A au 
preme commander over all his passioua ani 
affectiooa ; Ijut the secret of Ills ruling i 
highci* than that. It is the power of Nal.uM 
rnnniug witbuut impediment fi-om the bm' 
and wdl into the hands. Men and tromea K 
his game. Where tbej are, he cannot 1 
without resource. " Wlioso caa s|>eak well,"* 
said Luther, " is a man." It was men of thiti 
stamp that tbe Greciau States used to ask of, 
Sparta for generals. The; did uot send t> 
Lucediemoa for titiops, but thej said, " Sew 
ua B commander"; and Fausanios, or Gjlip* 
pus, or Brasidas, or Agia, was deapatcbed bj 
tbe Epiiors. 

It is easy to illustrate this overpowerins 
personality by these examples of aoldiera and 
kings ; but tliere are men of tbe must peaceful 
way of life, anil peaceful principle, who a 
felt, wherever they go, as sensibly as a Ju _ 
suu or a December frost, — men wlio, if theJ 
speak, are heard, though they speak i 
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wWaper.^who, wlien they act, act effectually, 
and what they do is iniitated; and tjicae exam- 
ples may he found on very humble platforms, 
ta well as ou. high onea. 

la old countries, a high money-value is set 
38 of men who liave achieved a 
personal distinction. He who has points to 
carry must hire, not a skilful attorney, but a 
iding person. A barrister ia England 

reputed to liave made thirty or forty thou- 
loaods per anaura in representing the 
of railroad companies before commit- 
teea of the House of Commons. His clients 
pay not BO much for legal aa for manly acooin- 
pliblimeats, — for courage, conduct, and a 
cuminukdiug social position, which enable him 
to make their claims heard anii respected. 

I know very well, that, among our cool nnd 
calculating people, where every luun mounts 
guard over himself, where heats and pauica 
and abaudoumenta are quite out of the sjatem, 
there is a good deal of sceptioiam as to extraor- 
dinary influence. To talk of an overpower- 
ing mind rouses the same jealousy and defi- 
ance which one may observe rouud a table 
where anybody is recounting the marveiloua 
•necdotea of mesmerism. Eucti auditor puts 
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a final stroke to the discourse h; eiclaimi 
"Can be mesmerize meF" So eiich t 
inquires if anj orator cau eliange hU con' 

But does suj one suppose liiniself to 
quite imprcguftble ? Boca lie tbink that not ] 
possibly a man ma; come Co kini who siiall | 
persuade him out of his most settled delermi- i 
natiouf — for example, good sedate citizen u 
he b, to make a fanatic of him, — or, if he is J 
penurious, lo squander money for some par< I 
pose he now least tliinks of.^or, if he ii I 
a prudent, industrious person, to forsake his I 
■work, and give dajs and weeks to a n 
interest ? No, he defies anj one, every on*. 1 
Ah ! he is thinking of resistance, and of fr J 
different turn from his own. But what if ona f 
should come of the same turn of mind as hia | 
own, and who sees much farther on bis 
way than heP A man irlio Las taste; 
mine, but in greater power, will rule mi 
day, and make me lote my ruler. 

Tbns it is not powers of speech lliat WO 1 
primariiy consider under Ibis word eloqutiKe, 
but tiia power that, being present, gives lb 
their perfection, aud, being absent, lea 
them a merely superGcial vulue. Eloqaenos 
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1 tiie apprnptinle organ of the liigliest per- 
wnal energj. Personal ascendeucy mnj exist 
■with or witliout adequate taleot for its eipres- 
sion. It is OS surely felt as a mounlaia or a 
planet; but wiien it is weapoued witb a power 
of speech, it seems first to become truly hu- 
. mau, worka actively iu all directions, and sup- 
plies the imagiiiatiuii with fine materials. 

This circumslaiice enters into every couaid- 
emtion of the power of orators, aud is the key 
to all their etfecls. In the assembly, you ahull 
find the orator and the audience in peqietuol 
balance ; aud the predominance of either is 
indicated by the choice of topic. If the tal- 
etits for speaking exist, but not the strong 
personality, tJien there are good speakers who 
perfectly reoeive and express the will of the 
audience, aud the conimouesl popidacc is 
flattered by hearing its low nitnd returned to 
it witb every oroameut wbicli bappj talent 
can add. But if there be personality in the 
orator, the face of things changes. The audi- 
ence is thrown into the attitude of pupil, fol- 
lows like a child its preoeplor, and hears what , 
lie lias to Bay. It is as if, amidst the kiag'' 
council at Madrid, Ximenes u^ed UW 
advanlngc might be gnined of FrU( 
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MeudoM that Flaudors iiiiglil be kept down, 
and Culumbua, beuig introduced, was inteno- 
gated whetlier bis geograpliical knowledge 
could aid the cabinet, and lie cnu say natbiug 
to oae part; or to the other, bat lie can ahow 
how all Europe can be diminished and red 
under the king, b; annexing to Spain a conti- 
nent as large aa six or aeveu Europes. 

This balance between the orator and lbs < 
audience is expressed in what is called ths j 
pertinence of the speaker. There is always a I 
rivalrj between the orator and tbe occasion, 
between the demands of the hour and the p 
possession of the individual. The emergent^ I 
wliich has convened the meeting is usually of ' 
more importance tlmn anything the debaters 
have in their minds, and therefore becomes 
imperative to them. But if one of them have 
anything of commanding neoesaity in hi 
heart, bow speedily he will find vent for il 
and witb tbe applau.se of the assembly ! Thi 
balance is observed in the privatest inter- 
course. Poor Tom never knew the time w' 
the present occurrpuce wns so trivial that he 
could tell what was passing in his muid witb- 
ont being checked for unseasonable speech ; 
but let Bacon siMiak, and wise men would 
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Tftther listen, tboiigb [lie revolution of kuig- 
(loDia waa on foot. I liuve lieard it reported 
of un eloquent preaclier, whose voioe is not 
yet forgotten in tliis oil;, that, on occftGious of 
deatb or tragic disaster, wliicli overspread the 
congregation witli gloom, he ascended the 
pulpit vith more than bis nsnal alacrity, and, 
turning to bis farorite lessons of devout and 
jubilant tbankfuhiess, — "Let us praise the 
liord," — carried audience, mourners, and 
mourning along ■with bim, and swept away all 
impertinence of private sorrow with his 
3)0Bnunas and songs of praise, Pepys aitys oF 
Jjord Clarendon (with whom "he is mad in 
' ), on his return from a eonferenoe, "I 
did never observe liuw much easier a man do 
apeak when he knows all the company to be 
below liim, thaa in bim ; for, tliuugh he spoke 
indeed excellent well, yet bis manner and 
freedom of doing il;, as if be played with it, 
and was informing only all the rest of the 
company, was mighty pretty." • 

This rivalry between the orator and the 
occasion !a inevitable, and the occasion always 
jields to tbe eminence of the speaJtor; for a 

• Diary, I. 160. 
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greftt man ia tlie greatest of o 
ooune, tbe intei'eat of the audience and of tba 
orator conspire. It is well with Ihom only 
when liiii iiillueDce is complete ; then onlj 
they are well pleased. Especially, he consults 
his power by making ioatead of taking bU 
theme. If he should attempt to instrnet the 
people in that which they already know, hs 
would ftiil ; but, by making them w 
which he knows, lie has the advantage of the 
assembly every moment. Napoleon's tactics 
of marching on the angle of an army, and 
always presenting a aupeiiority of iiumbers, 
the orator's secret also. 

The several talents which (be orator em- 
ploys, the splendid weapons which went to 
the equipment of DemoBthcues, of ^schiue% 
of Demadea the natural orator, nf Foi, o' 
Pitt, of Patrick Henry, of Adams, of Mint 
bean, deserve a special enumeration. We 
most not quite omit to name the princip*! 

The orator, as we have seen, must bo a 
substantial personality. Then, first, he must 
have power of statement, — mast have the 
(act, and know how to tell it. In any knot 
nuy subject, tbe person 
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wlio knows most about it will have the ear of 
the compaiiy, if he wishca it, aud lead the con- 
versation, — no Hiatter wbat geaius or distinc- 
tion olLer niea there present may liave ; aud 
in any public assembij, him wbo has the facts, 
and can and will state tbeni, people will listen 
to, though he is otherwise ignoratit, though he 
b hoarse and niigraceful, though he stutters 

lu a court of justice, the audience are im- 
partial ; they really wish to sift the statements 
and know wbat the truth is. And in the ei- 
ammation of witnesses there usually leap out, 
qnile nnespeotedly, three or four stnbbom 
words or phrases which am the pith and fate 
of the business, which sink Into the ear of all 
parties, and stick there, and determine the 
cause. All the rest is repetition aud qualify- 
ing ; and the court and the county have really 
come together to arrive at these three or four 
memorable expresaions, which betrayed the 
mind and meaning of somebody. 

In every company, tlie man with the fact is 
like the guide you hire to lead your party up 
a mountoiu, or through a difficult country. 
He may not compare with any of the party in 
mind, or breeding, or courage, c 
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but he is much more importaut to Iba present 
need tban an; of tliem. That is what ve go 
to tlie court'liouae for, — tbe statement of tbe 
fact, and tbe elimination of a general fact, the 
real relation of all the parties ; and it ii 
cert^ly witb wbicli, indifferent!; in an; afiaic i 
that is well bandied, the truth stares us ii 
face, through all the disguises that are put 1 
upon it, — a piece of the well-knovu human . 
life, — that makes the interest of a, court-room 
to the intelligent spectator. 

I remember, long ago, being attracted by 
the distinction of tlie counsel, end the local { 
importance of tbe cause, into the court-room. 
The prisoner's counsel were the strongest and ' 
cunniugest lawyers in tbe Commonwealth. 
The; drove the attome; for the State from 
comer t^ comer, taking his reasons from 
under him, and reducing him to silence, but 
not to submission. When hard pressed, he 
revenged himself, in bis turn, on the judge, b; ' 
requiring the coort ta deiine what salvage was. 
The court, thus pushed, tried words, and said I 
everything it could tliink of to fill the time, 
supposing cases, and describing duties of in- 
surers, captains, pilots, and miscellaneous sea- 
offioera that are or might be, — like a achnol- 
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niaBt«T puzzled b; a bard sum, nba reads the 
context Willi empliasia. But alt tliis flood not 
serving the cattle-flsli to get uwaj ia, tlie hor- 
rible sLurk of tlie district-atturney beitig still 
there, grimly awaiting with liis " The court 
must define," — tlie poor court plended its 
ioferiority. Tbo supurior court must establish 
the law for this, and it read away piteously 
tbe decisions of the Supreme Court, but rend 
to those vlio had no pity. Tho judge was 
forced at lost to rule sometbiog, and the law- 
yers saved their rogue under the fog of a defi- 
nition. The parts were so well cast and dis- 
criminated, that it was an interesting game 
to watch. The goveromeut was well enough 
represented. It was stupid, but it bad & 
strong will and pobsessiou, and stood on that 
to the Inst. The judge bud a lask beyond his 
preparation, jet bis position remained real : 
he was there to represent a great reiililT, — 
tlie justice of states, which we could well 
enough see beetling over his head, and which 
his trifling talk nowise affected, and did not 
impede, since he was entirely well-mean!"" 

The statement of the &ct, h 
before Ibe stitemeat of the la* 
snrably liighoi' powcr* 
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gift, being in all great maatcrs one and the 
Bame thing, ^ in lawyers, notliing tecLuioLl, 
but always some piece of comuion-sense, alike 
interesting to lawmen as to clerks. Lord 
Mansfield's merit is ttie merit of common- 
sense. It is tbe same quality we admire iu 
AristoLle, Moutaigiie, Ceriantes, or in Samuel 
Johnson, OF Franklin, lis application to law 
seems quite accidental. Each of Mansfield's 
famaos decisions contaius a level sentence or 
twci, which bit the mark. His sentences are 
not always finished to the eye, but are fiaislied 
to the miiid. The sentences at« involved, but 
a solid proposition is set forth, a true distinc- 
tion is drawn. They come from and tbey go 
to tbe sound human understanding! and I 
read without surprise that the black -!etl£r law- 
yers of tbe day sneered at bis " equitable de- 
cisions," as if lliey were not also learned. 
This, indeed, is what Hpeecli is for, — to make 
the statement ; and all that is called eloquence 
seems to me of little use, fur tbe most part, to 
those who have it, but inestimable to fluch as 
have something to say. 

Next to the knowledge of the fact and its 
law is method, which constitutes tbe genius 
and efficiency of all remarkable men. A crowd 
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BH go up to Faneuil Hall; tliej are all 
pretty wnll acquainted with tlie object of the 
meeting; tliey liave all rood the foots in the 
same tiewspupera. The orator possesses no 
infnrmBtion which his hearers huve not ; ;et 
he teaches them to see the tluug with liis eyes. 
By>the new placing, tlie ci re uiii stances acquire 
new solidity and wortlj. Every Fact gains con- 
sequence by liis naming it, and trifles become 
important. His expressions fli themselves in 
men's memories, and flj from month to mouth. 
His mind has some new principle of order. 
Where he looks, all tlibgs fly into their places. 
What will he say next ? Let tbia man speak, 
and this man only. By applying the habits of 
a bif^er style of thouglit to tbe common afi'airs 
of this world, he iutroduoes beauty and mag. 
iiifioence wherever he goes. Such a power 
was Burke's, and of this genius we have liad 
some brilliant examples in our own political 

Imagery. The orator must be, t4 » CBTtaia 
extent, a poet. 
creatures, that DoU)ii)gi|A 
mind, barbaroiu m 
dense some dulf p 
symbol, and 
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feel as if t.bcy alreadj possessed some ne 
riglit and power over a Ibct, which tliey oi 
detach, and so completely master in thought^ 
It is a wonderful aid to the memory, whioh 
carries away the iinage, and never loses i 
A popular assembly, like the House of Com* 
mons, or the French Chamber, or the Ameri* 
can Congress, is commanded by these twa 
powers, — first by a fact, then by skill i 
statement. Put die argnment into a ooncreti 
shape, into an image, — some hard phras^ 
round and solid as a ball, which they can aalt 
and hnJidle and carry home with them, — an£ 



the CI 






Statement, method, imagery, selection, to.' 
racitj of memory, power of dealing with factth 
of illnminaibg them, of sinkisg them h; 
ridicule or by diversion of the mind, i^)il 
general iration, humor, pathos, ore keys wtud^ 
the orator liolds; and yet these fine gifts a 
not eloquence, and do nflen hinder a man 
attainment of it. And if we come' to the 
heart of the mystery, ircrLaps we ahonld a 
that the truly eloqaent man is a sane m 
with power to communicate hia sanity. If y 
arm the man with the extraordinary weapi- 
ons of this art, give him a grasp of facts. 
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"learning, qniok fancy, sareaam, splendid alln- 
sioo, interminable iliuatrntiou, — all Ibesc tal- 

' enta, so potent and charming, hare an eqnal 
power to eoKDare and mislead llie Buditnce and 
tlie orator. His talents are too much for bim. 
Lis liorses run awaj mtli him ; and people 
alwajB parceivE whether jou drive, or whetlier 

^ the horses take tho bits in their tcetb and run. 
3ut these talents are quite soraethiog else 
when thej lire sabordiuated and serve him; 
ind we go to Washington, or to Westminster 

[Boll, or miglit weU go round the world, to see 
n wbo drives, and is not ran away witii, 
man who, in prosecuting great designs, 

^has an absolute command of the means of 
representing hia ideas, and uses theui onlj to 
express these ; placing facts, plaung men; 
amid tlie inconceivable levitj of liuman beings, 
never fur an instant waqied from his erectneas. 
There is for every man a statement possible of 
that truth which he is moat unwilling to receive, 
— a statement poiisiiile, so broad and so pun- 
gent that he cannot get away from it, but 
must either bend to it or die of it. Else there 
would he no such word as eloquence, which j 
ans this. Tbe listener eaiinot bide fiwi;^^ 
sLowii V 
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and tlie wliolo world, which he did not wisStoT] 
see ; and, as he cannot dispose of it, it dispmes 
of him. The liistory of public t 
afiuira in America will Teadiljr furnifiU tmgie 
csLaniplea of this fatal force. 

For tlie triuniplis of tlie aH samcwhat more 
must still be required, namely, a reinforcing of 
man from events, so as to give tbc double force 
of reason and destioy. In transcendent elo- 
quence, lliere was ever some crisis in affairs, 
Bnch as could deeply eogiige Ilje man to the 
cause he pleads, and draw all this wide jinwer 
to a point. For the explosions and eruptions, 
tliere must be accumuiationa of heat aome- 
wberc, beds of iguited authracite at the centre. 
And in' cases where profound eooriction Ima 
been wrought, the eloquent mau is he who is 
no beautiful speaker, but who ia inwardly 
ilmnk witb a oertain belief. It agitates and 
tears him, and perhaps alinost bereaves him 
of the power of orticulnlion. Then it rushes 
from him as in short, abrupt screams, in tor- 
rents of meaoiug. The possession the subject 
has of Jiis mind is so entire, that it insnrM 
an order of expression which is the order of 
Nature itself, and so tbe order of greatest 
force, and inimitable by aiiy art. And the 
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mtiin diatiuction between liim Eiud other well- 
gTBced actors is tlie convictioa, ooinmanicated 
bj every word, that liis mind is contemplating 
a whole, and inflamed by the contenipktiou of 
the whole, and that the words and aentenoos 
Uttered bj hira, hiiwever adioirable, fall from 
him aa unregarded pai'ts of Ihat terrible whole 
wbich ha sees, aud which be means that jou 
ahali see. I Aiid to this canoentration a certaiu 
-regoant calmness, whicb, iji all the tumult, 
never utters a premature sjllable, but keepa 
the secret of its means and method ; and tbe 
orator stands before the people as a demoniacal 
power to whose miracles thej bave no kejf, 
This terrible eariiesUess makes good the sta- 
cient superstition of the buutcr, that tHe bullet 
will hit its mark, wbich ia ^at dipped in tbe 
marksman's blood. 

Eloquence must be grounded on tbe plainest 
narrutivB. Afterwards, it may war in itself 
until it exhales symbols of every kind nud 
color, speaks only through the most poetio 
forms; but, flrst and lost, it must still be 
at bottom a biblical statement c>f fact. Tbe 
orator is tiiereby an orator, that he keeps Ilia 
feet ever ou a fact. Thus only is heutrai* 
ble. No gifts, no graces, no power c4' 
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learning or illustration, will mate ai 
far whdI al Ibis. All audieiioes are just to 
lliis point. Fame of vuloe or of rlieturlc will 
carry people a tew tunes tu liear a speaker ; but 
llie; soon begin to ask, " WLat is Le driving 
at J " and if tbia aiau does not stand for any. 
thbg, liQ will be ^esert«d. A good upholder 
of an^tliing wbich the; believe, a fact-speaker 
of ftu; kind, tlie; will long follow ; but a puise 
in the speaker's awn cliarocter is very properly 
a loss of attraction. Tbe preacher enumerates 
ills ChtBses of men, and I do not find mj phice 
therein; I suspeot, Ibeu, that no luau dues. 
£Ter;tlitug is in; cousin; and whilst he speaks 
things, I feel that be is toucliiug some of my 
rektiuna; and I am uneasy ; but whilst he 
deals in words, we are released from attention. 
If jou would lift nie, jou must be on higher 
ground. If you would liberate me, you must 
be free. If you would correct my false view 
oF focls, ' — hold up to me the same fucts in the 
true order of lijougijt, and I cunnot go back 
from the aew conviction. 

The power of Chatham, of Pericles, of 
IiUlher, rested on this strength of chariictei', 
which, because it did not and could not fear 
aoybodj, iuade nothing of their antagonists. 
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and 'became sometimes exquisitely proToliiiig 
I and aonietimea terrific to tbese. 

e slenderlj furoislied with anecdotes 
I of these men, nur cau ive help (jurselves bj 
I tbose lieav; bixiks iu wliicb tlieir discourses 
1 re|mrled, Sirnie of tliem were writers, 
[ like Burke; but nmst uf tlieni were Dot, sad 
o record at all adequate to llieir fame remains. 
Besides, wlia't is best is lost, — tiie Eery life 
of tlie momeut. But tlie cnnditions fur elo- 
quence always euaC. It is always dyiug out 
of famoua places, and appearing in comers. 
WhereTer tbe polarities meet, wherever the 
fresh moral seutimeut, the iastitiet of freedom 
and duly, come iu direct opposition to fossil 
, Oonservatisni aod the thirst of gain, the'spark 
[ yrHl pass. Tbe resistance to slavery in this 
oouotry has been a fruitful nursery of orators. 
The natural cimueotiou by which it drew to 
itself a train of moi'al refornis, and the alight 
yet sufficient party organization it offered, 
raiuforeed tbe city with new blood from the 
woods and mouutuins. -Wild men, John 
Baptists, llcnnii Fclers, John Knoxca, utter 
the savage scutimeut of Nature iu the heart 
' capitals. They send us evef 
le piece of ahoriginal strength, son 
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oak-stick of a maa who is not to be filler "x 
or iiiHulteil or iiituaitiuted bj a mol 
he is luore mub tlijui lliey, — oue who irobtB 
tbe mob, — some aturdj couulrymaii, on whom fl 
neither niouej, uor politeness, nor hard wo«bi 1 
noT eggs, nor blows, uor brickbats, make anf J 
impreasion. He in fit to meet tbe bar-ToonJ 
wits and buUies; he ia a wit and a, bul^J 
himself, aod aomelhiiig more : he is a gcadllt 
ate of llje plougli, aud the slub-hoe, and tW 
bushwhacker; knows alt tlie secrets of v\ 
aud snow-bank, and has nothing to learn s 
kbor or poverty or the rough of faimir^ 
His haid head weat through, in childhood, tM 
drill of Calviiiism, wilh text and mortificolioq 
so that he stands in the New England assemb^ 
a purer bit of New Eiiglaod than anj, i 
flings bis sarcasms riglit and left. He has a 
only tbe dneumentii in bis pocket to ai 
oafils, and to prove all hia positions, but h 
has the eternal reason in iiia head. Thit n 
scornfully renounces your civil organiaationa, 
county, or city, or goyenior, or army, — is ' 
owii naTj and artillery, judge aud jury, legin-fl 
latare and executive. He lias learned lat'f 
lessons in a bitter school. Yet, if the pupil 
be of a tetture to bear it, the best u ' 
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tiiat can be ncammendeiJ to a maa of ideas b 
the ){aDiit!et oF the mubs. 

He who will train himself to nioaterj in this 
science of persiiasioii oiuat la; the emphasis 
of educatiun, not on popular arts, but ou oliar- 
acter and insight. Let him see that his apeeeh 
ia not diSerenced from action; that, vlieo he 
has spoken, he lias not done nothing, nor done 
■wrong, but baa cleared bis own skirts, baa 
engaged himself to irholesome exertion. Let 
bim look on opposition as opportnnitj. Ha 
caonot be defeated or put down. There is a 
principle of resurrection in him, au immortal- 
itj of purpose. Men are averse and hostile, 
to give value to their suffrages. It is not the 
people that are in fault for not being convinced, 
bat he that cannot convince them. Ha sliould 
mould tlicm, armed as he is with the reason 
ud love which are also the core of thoir 
nature. He is not to neutralize their opposi- 
tion, but he is to convert them into fiery 
apostles and publishers of tite same wisdom. 

Tlie highest platform of eloqunnce ia the 
[Uoral sentiment, It is whut is enllad BfimiO' 
tmtb, and has [lie prii|iprtyof inr 
hearer; and it couveys • 
itcmitj, when he feels hiniMlf 
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grounds wliich will remain wL 
else is taken, aud nliieli have no trace of time | 
or place or jiarty. Everjlbing hostile 
stricken dovn in the presence of tbe senti- J 
ments ; their majest; is felt b; the I 
obdurate. It is observable that, as sooi 
one acts for large masses, the moral elemeof-J 
will aod most be allowed for, will and ma 
work ; and the men least BccnstoTaed 
appeal to these sentiments iavariably tec^V 
them when they address nations. Napoleon,T 
even, must nccept and use it as 1 

It is only to these umple strokes that iJ 
bipliest power belongs, — when a weak hui 
hand touches, point by point, the e 
lieams and rafters on which the whole s 
tiire of Nature and society is laid. In 
tossing sea of delusion, we feel with our 
the adamant ; in this dominion of chanbe, H 
find a principle of permanence. For I do n 
accept that definition of Isocrates, that t 
office of his art is, to make the great a 
and tlie small great; hut I esteem this t( 
its perfection, — when the orator ai 
all masks to the eternal scale of truth, i 
sort that he can bold up before the eyes « 
men the fact of to-daj steadily lo " 
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tbereb; making (lie great, grcot, and tlie small 
small, wliicli is the tnie waj to natoniKli and 
to rerorm maukind. 

All the cliief orators of tli6 world bare been 
grave men, reljing on this reality. Oue 
tliooglit (he pbiloaophers of Demostlieues's 
own time fouud ruuning tijroagii all bis 
orations, — this nam el j, that "virtue seonres 
its own success." " To stand ou one's own 
feet " Heeren finds tbe key-note to the dis- 
courses of Demogtbeues, aa of Cliatbam. 

Eloquence, like evetj otber art, rests on laws 
tbe most exact and determinate. It is the 
best speecli of the best soul. It may well 
staod as the exponent of all thnt is grand and 
immortal in the mjad. If it do not so 
Iwcottie an bstrument, but aspires to be 
aomewliat of itself, and to glitter for show, 
it is fiilse and weak. In its right exercise, it 
is ail clastic, unexliauatcd power, — who Ins 
sounded, who has estimated it? — expaudiug 
with the expansion of our interests and aStac- 
tions. Its great masters, whilst t 
every help to its attainment, and thoa 
pains loo great which ocntabnted 4 
manner to further id; — roiCisW 
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in hia belt, and in personni cnmbat used U 
bU ocoaaiooall; ; — yet subordiuated all m 
never pemiitted any talenl — neither voice, 
rhytbm, poetic power, auecdote, sarcasm — 
■ppear for shoir ; but irere grave men, wlto | 
preferred their iutegrity to Iheir lileat, a 
esteemed that object for which tbej toile^ i 
whether the prosperity of their couutry, o 
laws, DT a rGrorinBtioa, or liberty of speech i 
or of the pi-ess, or letters, or morals, as aboTt 
the whole world, and themielvea also. 
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rHERE is not jet an; invenlor; of m 
_ I, man's (acuities, any more than a l»blo 

'•^^^ of his opinions, Wliush^ setalinut 
to the ioflaence of a human being? That 
are men who, bj their sjmpatlietie Utraction^ 
curr; nations with them, and lead the actiritj 
of the hnmaa race. And if there be and) a tie, 
that, wherever the mind of man goes, nature will 
accompany him, perhaps there are men whoK 
magnetisms are of that force to draw material 
and elemental powers, and, where thej ^>pear, 
immense instrumentalities oi^aniie around 
them. Life is a seareli after power; and liiia 

. js an element with vluch the world is so 
eatnrated, — there is no chink or crenoe in 

f which it is not lodged, — that no boneat m^ 
; goes unrewarded. A mtm sb'TiiU pfr^' 
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events and possessions as the a 
tliis fine mineral is found; and be can velll 
afford to let events aud possessioos, and the I 
breath of the body go, if their value has been I 
added to him in tbe shape of power. If ha 1 
have secured t)ie elixir, be cau spare the vrids I 
gardens from which it was distilled. A onl- T 
tivated man, wise to know and bold to pw- 1 
form, is the end to whicb nature wdtIlb, and 1 
the education of the will is the fiowering and I 
result of all tbis geology aud astronomy. 
All successful men have agreed in one i. 

— they were causationuls. They beli 
that tilings went, not by luck, but by Iswj 1 
that tbere was not a weak or a cracked link I 
in tbe chain that joios the first and last of I 
thmga. A belief in causahly, or strict eani> T 
uection between every trifle and the principl»l 
of being, and, in consequence, belief ii 
pensation, or, that nothing is got for notha 

— characteriEes nil valuable minds, at ' 
control every effort that is made by aj 
trious one. The most valiant men are 
believers in the tension of the laws. "Afl9 
great captains," said Bonaparte, "bave J 
formed vast aeliieveraents by conforming •• 
the rules of tbe art, — ■ by adjusting effoite tol 
obstacles." 



,T he Ihia. or tbnl', or 
g otatots di'soriho ; — 
— Imbeoilit; ; imlMxiility 

I lieroea, in all but certain ciiiinnnt 
iments; victims of gniTitj, oiutijni. mi4 

This gives force to tlia »lr(jriK. — lliwt 
e multitude have no liubit of scir-ri'liAiuui nr 

; must leokon success a ermMutiiiiai 

Courage, — the old phjiiiinaiu luikU 

> meaning hold*, i( tiuit [lUjMiAiiKf 

i little mytliicul), —ttniniitt, or the itprn 

is as the dc^roo of dmiblifna *4 iIm 

a the arteries. " Dniiny pmdim, aw 

, fur;, tiiaLi of vtnnKtb. vrrinimff, tiMt 

1 large luaannl of liiond m calUMM tg 

le arteries, tW uiaiutrmam kA brolBjr nNxwIb 

' ng it, snd liul liitk i* wtil bb> Ifca 

This cnnditiini in fvAiiUnt «^«Ui in, 

Ijtrepid peraoos." Wlji^m the arVrv* )mU 

p their blood, is coarap> and mlf-Mn'* fr>ni- 

Where tliey pour it i 



[ the T 
E perfori 



, the spirit is low n 
e of great mark, ii 



[ dinarj health. If Eric L 



slept well, and is at tlir lu], of ii 
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condition, and thirty years old, : 
lire froni Greenland, he will steer west, and 
Ills Ehipa will reacli NcwfoiiDiiliiiid. But take 
out Eric, and put in a stronger oud boldw 
man, — Biom, or Thorlin, — and the stdpa 
will, witli just as much eiiae. suil six hundred, 
oue thau9and, fifteen hundred miles farther, 
and reacli Labrador and New England. Them 
is no chance ia results. With adults, as wifli 
children, one elasa enter cordially into tbo 
game, and whirl with the whirling woiid; i 
tlie others have cold Lands, and remain l)y- j 
ataudera ; or are only dragged in ly the ha- ' 
Bior and vivacity of those who can carry ■ I 
dead-weight. The first wealth is health. Sicfc. J 
ness ia poor-spirited, and cannot serve a 
one : it must husband its resources to U 
But health or fulness answers its own enAj^ 1 
and bos to spare, ruus over, and inuni' 
the neighborhoods and creeks of other e 



All power is of one kind, a sharbg of tts J 
nature of the world. Tlie mind that is 
lei with the laws of nature will be in tl 
rent of events, and strong with their at 
One man is made of the same stuff of vhiofc 1 
events are made; is in sympathy with tho 
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conrsB erf things; can predict it. Wliaterer 
befalls, befalls bim first ; so that he ia equal 
to whatever shall h^pcn. A man who knows 
men, oan talk well on politics, trade, law, war, 
religion. For, everywhere, men are led iu t!ie 
B&me manners. 

The advantage of a strong pulse ia not to 
be supplied by any labor, art, or noncert. It 
ill hl^e the climate, which easily rears a crop, 
which no glass, or irrigBttoo, or Ullage, or 
manures, cau ebewhcra rival. It is like the 
opportunity of a city like New York, or Con- 
stuitinople, which needs no diplomacy to force 
capital or genias or labor to it. Tbey eome 
of themselves, as the waters flow to it. So a 
broad, healthy, massive nnderatanding seems 
to lie on the shore of unseen rivers, of nnseeo 
oceans, which are covered with harks, that, 
night and day, are drifted to this point. Thai 
is poured into its lap, wbicli other men He 
plotting for. It is in everybody's seoret; 
anticipates everybody's discovery; and if it 
do uot command every foot of the genius and 
the scholar, it b because it is lai^ and slug- 
gish, and does not think them worth the ai* 
ertion which jou do. •"" 

Tliis affirmative force is m one, aotLi^ 
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right to absorb tbem. The merchant worka 
bj book-keeper siid cashier ; the lawyer's 
authoritiea ure bunted up bj clerks; the 
retiorts llie siiryeya of bis subnl- 
Cominaiider Wilkes uppropriutea the 
results of all tlie naturahats attached to the 
Expedition ; Thorwaldsen's statue is fluiabed 
bj atoiie-cutt*rs i Duiuaa has journeymen; 
and Shakespeare was theatre-iuauager, and 
used the labor of mauy young men, as well 
as Ihe playbooka. 

There ia always room for a man of force, 
and lie makes room for mimy. Society ia a 
troop of thinkers, and the best heads among 
them Uke the best phicea. A feeble man can 
see the farma that are fenced and tilled, the 
houaea tliat are biiilt. The strong man aees 
the possible houaea and farais. H" eye makes 
estates, as fust aa tbe aun brecda clouds. 

When a new boj comea into school, when 
a niau travels, and eneounters strangtrs crery 
day, or, when into any old club a new-comer 
ia domesticated, that happens which befalls 
when a slningc ox is drivou into a pen or 
pasture where cattle are Jtejit ; there is at 
ouce a trial of strength between the best n 
of horns and Ihe new-comer, and it ia I* 
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thenceforth which is tlie leader, 
there is a, measuring of strength, very courte- 1 
oua, but decisive, aud an acquiescence thence- f 
fontord when these two meet. Each reada I 
his late in the other's ejes. The weaker partf 1 
finds ih&t uone of his information or wit qnite 4 
fits the occosioQ. He thought he knew this T 
or that : he finds that he omitted to leam the I 
end 01 it. Nothhig that he knows will quite 
hit the mark, whilst all tlie ris 
good, aud well thrown. But if he knew bU ' 
lliQ iacts in the eiic;clo]>Kdk, it would not I 
help him: for this is an alfair of presence of'l 
mind, of attitude, of aplumb : the opponent f 
has the sun and wind, and, in eccry cast, the -1 
choice of weapon and mark ; andj when be 
himself is matelied with some other autago- 
nist, his own sliufta fl; well and hit. Tia a 
question ol stomach aud constitution. The 
second man is as good aa the first, — perhaps 
better ; but has not stoutness or stomach, as 
the first has, and so hia wit seems over-tine 
or undel-fine. 

Health is good, ^power, life, that resists 
disease, poison, and all enemies, and is con- 
servative, as well as creative. Here is ques- 
tion, every spring, whether to graft with wax. 
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IT whether with claj ; whether to whilewasii 

ir to potash, or to prune; hut the one point 

L JH the thrifty tree. A good tree, that agrees 

I witli the soil, will grow in spite of bhght, or 

F bug, or pnuiing, or neglect, by night and by 

ft iiy, ia all weathers and all treatments. Vi- 

icity, leaderaliip, must be had, and we are 

r not ^owed to he nice in choosing. We most 

[ fetch the pump with dirty water, if clean can- 

) not be had. If we will make bread, wc mnst 

have contagion, jeasi, emptyings, or what not, 

, to induce fermentation into the dough : as the 

torpid artist seeks inspiration at any cost, by 

1 yirtue or by riee, bj friend or by fiend, by 

prayer or bj wine. And we have a certjtin 

instinct, that where is groat amount of life, 

though gross and peccant, it has its own 

checks and purifloatiuus, and will he found 

nt last in harmony with moral laws. 

W(! watch in children, with pathetic interest, 

the degree in which they possess recuperative 

force. When they are hurt by lis, or by each 

, other, or go to the bottom of the class, or 

s the annual prizes, or are beat«n in the 

IB, — if they lose heart, and remember the 

faiiischance in their chamber at home, they have 

us cheek. Bat if they have the buoy- 
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luic; and resistanoe tLat preoccupies tlieia 
new iutereat in the new moiiient, — the wo 
cicatrize, and tbe fibre is the tougher foi 

One comes to value this plus health, i 
he sees that all difficulties vauish before it. 
timid man listening to the alarmists ii 
grass, and in the newspapers, and obserT 
the profligacy of jiarlj, —sectional i. 
urged with a fury whloh shuts ila eyes to n 
sequences, with a mitid mude up \a despe 
extremities, ballot in one httnd, and nfle \ 
the other, ^ might easily believe that he k 
his country hnve seen their beat days, anc' 
hardens himself the beat he can ogmat 
coming ruin. But, after tbis hoa been f 
told with equal confidence flfty times, 
government aii per cents have not dee" 
a quarter of a mill, he discovers thtit t 
enormous elements of strcug:th which are It 
in play make our politics unimportant. ~ 
aonal power, freedom, and the resourocfl ^ 
nature strain every faculty of every c 
We prosjier with such vigor, that, like Q 
trees, which grow in spite of ice, liee, i 
and borers, so we do not suffer fron A 
profligate swarms that fatten on I 
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Tlie ]i\igc unimiils nourish huge 
3, and the rancor of tlie disease attests 
strength of the constitution. The same 
f-«nerg,v in the Greek Deiiioi drew the remark, 
that the evils of popular government appear 
greater than they are ; there is conipensatioa 
for them in the spirit and energy it awakens. 
The rnugli-and-ready style which belongs to 
B people of sailors, foresters, farmers, and 
mechanics has its advantages. Power edu- 
cates the potentate. As long as our people 
quote English standards tlieif dwarf their own 
proportions. A Weslem lawyer of eminence 
said to me he wished it were a penal offence 
to Bring on Enghsh law-hook mto a court in 
this country, so pernicious had he found in 
Mb experience onr defereoee to English prece- 
dent. The very word "commerce" has only 
ui English meaning, and is pinched to the 
4 Jeramp exigencies of Engiisli experience. The 
of rivers, the commerce of railroads, 
{%9id who knows hut the commerce of air-bal- 
i, must add an American extension to the 
■Ipond-iiolc of admiralty. As long as our peoplf 
V^ote English standards, they wilt miss the 
■ sovereignty of power; but let ihese rougli 
■iliders, — legislators in shirt-sleeves, — Hoos- 
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ier, Sucker, Wijlveriiie, Bndger, 
ever hard Lead Arluuiws, Oregon, or DUh 
wilds, half-orator, lialf-nsaassiii, to repreamt 
lis writlli luid cupidity at Wasliiogton, — let 
IhcsB drive aa they ina; ; and tlie diapositioB 
a! tetritorica and public lands, the neoeMitj' 
of balancing and keeping at ba; the snarling 
ntajuriticB uf Germau, Iriali, ajid of native 
miUioiis, will bestow promptuess, sddreaa, md 
reason, at last, on our bufulo-himter, and 
Bulliority and majesty of mannera. The in- 
stinct of tile iteople la right. Hen expect 
from good wliigs, put into office by tbe is- 
spectability of the country, much less skiU to 
deal with Mexico, Spain, Britain, or with our 
own malcontent members, than &om Boma 
strong transgroasor, like Jefferson, or Jack' 
son, who tiist coniiuers hia own goverameii^ 
and tlien uses the same genius to ooaqaer tLt 
foreigner. TIio senators who disaaitsd fhno 
Mr. Polk's Mexieao war were not those vita 
knew better, but those who, from politiaal 
position, coold afford it ; not Webster, but 
Benton and Calhoun. 

This power, to be sure, is not clothed in 
satin. 'T is tlie power of Lyiicli hiw, of sol- 
diers and pirates; and it bullies the peaceable 
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and lo;al. But it brings its own antidote; 
and here is my pointj — that all kinds of 
power usually emerge at the aame time ; good 
energy, and bad; power uf mind, with phjBi- 
ciJ health ; the ecstasies of devotioa, with the 
exasperations of debauchery. The same ele- 
ments are always present, only sometiuea 
t^eae conspicuous, aud sometimes those i what 
was yesterday foreground, being to-day back- 
ground, — what was surface, playing now a 
not less effectire part aa basis. The longer 
the drought lasts, the more is the atmosphere 
surcharged with iratcr. The faster the ball 
falls to the sun, the force to fly off is by so 
much augmented. And, in morals, wild lib- 
erty breeds iron conscience; natures with 
great impulses liave great resoarces, and re- 
turn from far. In pohtica, the sons of demo- 
crats will he whigs ; whilst red republicauism, 
in the father, is a spaam of nature to engender 
an hitoleruble tyrant in the next age. On the 
otlicr hand, (.'onservatism, ever mora timorous 
and narrow, di^usts the children, and drives 
them for a monthful of fresh air into radi- 
' calism. 

Tliose who have most of this coarse energy, 
— the "bruisers," who have run the gantlet 



i, but titej 1 
xnirage. j 
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of caucus and tavem through the e 
the Stat*, — have their own vices, 
have the good-nature of atren^li aiid c< 
Fierce and unserupuhiua, tlicy s 
frank and direct, and above falsehood. Ottr 1 
politics fall into bad hands, and churohiOBn. 1 
aud men of reflncitient, it seems ngreed, ue 1 
BOt fit persona to setid to Congress. Folttira I 
is a deleterious profession, like some poisoii- I 
oua bandicral'ts. Men ia power have n' 
ions, but ma; be had cheap for an; opiaion, 
for an; purpose; and if it be onl; a que^ j 

tion between the most i 

forcible, I lean to the lust. These Kooaien 
and Soekers lire reallv better than the anivd' | 
ling opposition. Their wruth is at least of k j 
bold and manly cast. Tiiey nee, against tliQ 1 
nnaniDious declarations of the people, hov \ 
much crime the people will bear; Uiey pco. 
cecd from step to step, oud they hare calcu- 
lated but too justly upon their Eicellencies, I 
tlie New England gtiveruors, and upon theiT I 
Honors, the New England legislate 
messagea of the governors and tlie resoiu(ioii» 
of the legislatures are a proverb far expreaa* 
ing a sham virtuous indignation, which, in ths 
course of events, b sure t 
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lie spirit and the read;f liand are b3 well fooBd J 
among tlie malignants. 'T is not rerj rare, the I 
coiiicideace of sharp private and political pne- 7 
tice, witli public spirit, and good aelghhoriiood. 1 
I knew a burly Bonifitcc who for inanj yean I 
kept a public-house in odc of our rural caja- I 
tals. He vaa a knave whom the town conlel | 
iU spare. He was a social, vascular creature, , 
grasping and aelGsh. Tliere was no crime which I 
he did not or could not commit. But he made I 
goodfriendsof the selectmen, served them with | 
hia best cbop,.when they snpped at his house, ' 
and also witii his honor the Judge, he was Tety 1 
cordial, grasping his hand. He introduced hQ ' 
the fiends, male and female, into the town, and 
united in his person the functions of bully, 
inoendiary, swindler, barkeeper, and buigkr. 
He girdled the trees, and cut off the horsBB' 
tails of the temperance people, in the night. 
He led the "rummies" and radicals in town- | 
meeting with a speech. Meantime, he was 
civil, fat, and easy, in his bouse, and premie^ 
the most public-spirited citizen. He was ao- | 
tive in getting the roads repaired and planted ' 
with shade-trees; he subscribed for the foun- 
tains, the gas, and tlic telegraph ; he intm- 
duced the new horse-rake, tlie new scraper. 
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llie babif jumper, and what not, Uiat Couoecti. 
L'lit sends lo the ftdmiriag dttzena. He did thii 
tlin easier, that the pedler stopped at liis house, 
and paid liis keeping, h; setting up Lis new 
trap oil tlie landlord's premises. 

Wliilst lliUB the eoei^y for originating luid 
cxECutmg work deforma itself by excess, and 
sii our axe chops off our ovu Gugers, — this 
evil is not without remedj. All llie elenieiils 
whose aid man calls in wiU sometimes become 
Ilia masters, especiall; tliose of most subtle 
force. Shall he, Iben, reaounce steam, Gre, 
and electricity, or sliall he learn to deal with 
them F The nde for thiis whole class of agen- 
cies is, — all ptia is good ; only pat it in the 
right place, 

Uen of this surchauge of arterial blood cau- 
not live on nuts, herb-lea, and elegies; cannot 
read novels, and pla.v whist ; cannot satisfy all 
their wants at the Tliiirsday Lecture, or the 
Boston AtheuEeuni. Thcj pine for adventure, 
and must go to Pike's Peak ; had rather die 
by the liatcliet of a Pawnee, than ait all day 
and every day at a nouuting-room desk. Tliej 
are made for war, for the sea, for mining, hunt, 
ing, and clearing; for hairJireadtli adventures, 
■ inge risks, and the joy of eventful living. Simp 
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men cannot endure an hour of calm N 
I remember a poor Malay coolc, on boMdv 
Liverpool packet, who, when the wind t" 
a gale, could not coatain hia joy. "BlowUj 
lie cried; "me do tell you, blow I' 
friends and governors must »ee th 
Tent for (heir explosive oompleiion 
Tided. The roiatera who are destined fear iq 
famj at home, if sent to Mexico, will " 
you with glory," and come back heroes « 
generals. There are Oregons, CalifonuBa, a 
Eiplormg Expeditions cnougii appertaining d 
America to find them in files to gnaw ai 
crocodiles to eat. The young English are fi 
animals, full of blood, and when thej hSTftli 
wars to breathe their rioljins valors in, t 
seek for travels as dsingerons as war, diviogtt 
Maelstroms; swimming Hellespouts; wadj 
up the snowy Hiinmaleh ; hunting tion, I 
noceros, elephsnt, in South Africa; gjpayi^ 
with Borrow in Spain and Algier 
alligators in South America with Watertona 
utilisiDg Eedouin, Sheik, and Pacha, 1 
Lajard ; yachting among the icebergs of IJaiN j 
caster Sound ; peeping into craters < 
equator; or running on the creases of Msi-j 
lays io Borneo. 
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The exoesa of viriiitj hss the same impor- 
tance in geueral historj as in private and 
industrial life. Strong ta.ee or slniug individ- 
ual tests at last on nutaral forces, wbicli are 
best in the savage, who, Uke the beuste around 
bin), is still in reception of the milk I'roni tlie 
teats of Nature. Cut oiF tlie connection be- 
tveen an; of our works, and tliis BiMirtginal 
source, and the work is shallow. The people 
lean on this, and tlie mob is not quite so bad 
au ttrguiiieat as we sometimes saj, for it has 
this good aide. "March without the people," 
said a Trench deputy from the tribune, "and 
jou inarch into mght : their instincts are a 
flnger-pobting of Providence, always turnod 
toward real beuefit. £ut when you espouse 
m Orleans party, or a Bourbon, or a Monla- 
lembert party, or an; other but an organic 
party, Ihoiigli you meau well, you have n 
personality instead of a principle, wliieli will 
inevitably drag you into a comer." 

Tlie best anecdotes of this force are to be 
had from savage life, in explorers, soldlera, 
and buccaneers. But who oarcs for (alliugs- 
ont of assassins, and lights of bears, or grbid- 
ings of icebergs ? Physical force has no value, 
yhere tLere is nothing else. Snow iu suow- 
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ban^a, fir« in volcanoes and solfatnras ia 
The liisury of ice is in tropical conntries K 
midanminer dajs. Tlie Imurj of fire is b 
have a little on our hearth ; and of eleottiM-J 
ly, not voliejs of the chai^d cloud, but ti 
luanageable atreani on the battery-it' 
of spirit, or eaergj ; the reats or remains of it^M 
iu tlie civil and moral man, are worth all tl 
cannibals in the Pacific. 

In hislor;. the great moment ia, when Q 
savage ia just ceasing to be a savage, with aUl 
his hairy Pelasgic strength direclcd on I ' 
opening sense of beauty ; — and jou baiB 
Pericles and Pliidias, — not jet passed ovs 
into the Corintliian eivilitj. Everything g 
in Dutnro and the world is in that moment '4^ 
transition, when the swarthy juices sliU fl 
plentifully from nature, but their aatringBni] 
01 ncridity is got out by ethics and hiunanitj';''] 

The triumphs of peace have been ii 
proximity to war. Whilst the hiuid w 
familiar with the sword-hilt, whilst the hahil 
of the camp were still visible in the port ai 
complexion of tlie gentleuuin, his intelleot 
power culminated : the compression and tei 
. HJon of thdse stem conditions is a training It 
the finest and softest arts, and con rnrcly be I 
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ooinpenMited in lrani|iiil timrs, exrflpt. iiy soma 
anslogoua vigor drawn from oociipHt.iona aa 
hanlj as war. 

We saj that success is coiiatifufionni j de- 
pends on a plai condition iiC mind nnd txidy, 
on power of work, on courage ; tiiat it is of 
main efficacj in carrjiiig on the world, and, 
thongli rarclj found in the right state for an 
article of coraraeroe, but oftener in the super- 
saturate or excess, which makes it dangerous 
and destructive, yet it cannot be spared, and 
ntust be had in that form, and absorbents 
provided to take ofl' its edge. 

The afBrmative class monopolize the homage 
of mankind. Thc,y originate and execute all 
the great feats. Wliat a force was coiled up 
in the skull of Napoleon ! Of the sixl.j thou- 
fland meu making his armj at Ejlau, it sccma 
some thirty thousand were thieves and hur- 
glara. The men whom, in peaceful eonununi- 
■ t, we hold if we can, with iron at their legs, 
prisons, under the niuakcts of sentinels, 
t man dealt with, band to hand, dragged 
them to their duty, and won his victories by 
their bayonets. 

This aboriginal might pves a surprisii^ 
pleosnre when it appears under conditions of 
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SDpreme refiaement, as in the prof 
high art. Wlien Michael Angel< 
to paint llie Sistine Chapel in frisca, of wlucb' 
art he kuew notlilng. he went down into the: 
Pope's f^ardens behind the Vatican, and witti 
a siiovel dug out ochrea, red and yellow,, 
mixed them witli glue and water with his oym 
hands, and having, after manj trials, at 
suited biinself, climbed Iiis laddcra, and p&ii 
away, week after week, month after mo 
the sibyls and prupliets. Ee surpassed bis, 
sueeeasors in rough vigor, as rauch 
purity of intellect and refiaement. B 
not crushed bj his one picture left nnflnial 
at last. Michael was wont to draw his flgi^J 
ures first in skeleton, then to clothe tha 
■with flefib, and lastly to drape them. "Ah ! 
said a brave painter to me, thiiilcuig on thei 
things, "if a man has failed, you will find 
liBS dreamed instead of working. Them ta 
way to success iu our art, but to take off 
coat, grind paint, and work like a digger 
the railroad, all day and every day." 
Sacceas goes thus invariably with e 
plaa or positive power; an ounce of pow»j 
must balance an ounce of weight. And, 
though a man canuot returu into his mother' 
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womb, and be bom wilh urw amiiuiils tif 
fifscitj, jet tliere are two eeunoiiiies, wliicli 
are the beat nceedanea wbicli Uie cum iiduiits. 
The first is, Ibe slop|iing off dceisivelj our 
uuscellnneous activity, and concent ruliug our 
tbrce DD one or a few points ; as llie f^rduuL'r, 
by severe pruning, forces the suji ol' ilii; Iroii 
into one or two vignroua liiubs, iualuad <it 
sufering it to sptudlc iut€ a sbeot' of itiigv. 
"Enlace not tbj destinj," snid lliit omfile; j 
endeaTor not to do more tliaii is givrn tlico 
liiarge." TLe one prudiaicc in life if oon- 
itration; the ouo evil is di^ipntion: and 
makes no difTereiice wbetlior our disaipa. 
5e or fine; property and its 
I, friends, Hod a social Imbit, or politics, 
or raiwio, or feasting. Everything is good 
irhioh takes away one plaything and deliisiou 
more, and drives us home to add one stroke 
of fftithfid work. Friends, books, pictures, 
lower dnties, talents, flatteries, hopes, ^ all 
are diatmctions which cause oscillnlions in 
oar giddy balloon, ikiid niaku a good poiao 
] a straight course impossible. You must 
:t your work \ you shall take what your 
■ I can, and drop all the rest. Only so 
that amouut oE vital force aecumuloto 
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which can make tlio slep from kuow^^l) 
doing. No mutter hovr much &culty of u" 
seeing a man has. the step bx)[n knowing ( 
doing is rarel; lAkea. 'T is a step out of ■ 
challc circle of imbecility into fnutAiliiM 
Man; an artist lucking this, Ucka all: I 
BBea the masculine Angelo or Cellini i 
despair. He, too, is up to Nstnre and t 
rirst Cause iu his thought. But the a 
to collect and swing his whole bebg into 01 
act, he has not. Tile puet Cunpbell I 
that "a man aecnatomed to work waa eqtfl 
to an; achievemeat he resolccd on, aud fi' 
for himself, nceessity, not inspiration, wa* 
prompter of his muse." 

Couceutratiou is the secret of stHingd 
politics, iu war. in trade, in short, io' 1 
managemeul of human affairs. One tit H 
high aueodotea of the world is tJie nT^<fl 
Newton to the iiiquirj, "how he had f 
able to achieve his discoveries?" — "By 
ways iuleudiug mj mind." Or if yo» 1 
have a text from politics, take this frotnS 
taroh: "Tliere was. in (he whole city, haiM 
street in which Pericles was ever see 
street wliich led to the murket-pkce a 
council -huuae. lie dircliiied all iuvitationa 
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iets, and aU gay assemblies and com- 
pany- During the wliole period of his adjniu- 
iBlration, be never dined at the table of a 
fncnd." ^r if we seek an example from 
trade, — "I hope," said a good man. to 
B^thschild, "jour chOdren are not too fond 
of money and business : I am sure jou would 
not wish that." — "I am sure I should wish 
""at : I wiali them to give mind, soul, heart, 
and body to business, — that is the way to be 
llappy. It requires a great deal of boldness 
and a great deal of caution to make a great 
fortune, and when you have got it, ifr requires 
ten times as niucli wit to keep it. If I were 
to listen to all the projects proposed to nie, 
I sLouJd ruin myself very aoon. Stick to one 
business, young man. Stick to jour brewery 
Qk said (his to young Euxtou), and jou will 
be the great brewer of London. Be brewer, 
and hanker, and merebant, and mannfaotarer, 
id JOU will soon be in the Gazette." 
Many men are kno-wing, many are appre- 
hensive and tenacious, bat they do not rush 
to a decision. But iu ouf flowinS aiTairs a 
deciaiou must be made, — the best, if you can j 
but any is better than none- There are twenty 
ways of going to a point, and one la the short- 
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cat ) but set out at ouce on one 
baa that presence of mind whicb can bring to | 
Mm on tlie instant aU Lc knows, is worth fur ] 
action a dozen oien wLo know a^^uch, but | 
can only bring it to liglit slowly. The good I 
Speaker in the House is not the man who 1 
knows the theory of parliamentary tactics, I 
but the man who decides ofT-haod. The good I 
judge is not he wbo does luiir-splitting justice J 
to every allegation, but who, aiming at sob- I 
staatial justice, rules something intellig^e J 
fbt the guidance of suitors. The good lawjK I 
is not the mno who has an eye to every nd 
and angle of contingency, and qnaliiles sll hi 
qnali£eations, bnt who throws himself on jaxa I 
part so heartily, that be can get you out of a I 
scrape. Dr. Johnson said, in one of hia flow- i 
ing sentences, " Miserable beyond all i 
of wretehednesa is that unliappy pair, who. J 
are doomed to reduce beforehand 'to the priq- J 
ciples of abstract rcusou all the details of eM^ J 
domestic day. There are cases where little] 
cau be said, and mucli must be done." 

Tiie second anhstltule for temperament is 1 
drill, the power of use and " ~ 

hack is a better roadster than the Arab barb. ' 
In chemistry, the galvanic slreani, alow bat ' 
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oontiiiiious, is equal in power to the electrio 
spark, Biid is, in our arts, a better agent. So 
in liiimau autiun, against tlie spasm of euergy, 
we ofTset the coutinuity o! drill. Wc spread 
the same oniount of force over much, time, 
instead of condensing it into a Riomeut. 'T is 
the same ounce of gold here in a. ball, and 
there in a leaf. At West Point, Colonel 
Inford, the chief engineer, pounded with a 
on the trunnions of a cannon, until 
brolce them olf. lie tired a piece of ord- 
some hundred times in swift auccession, 
.luitil it burst. Now wbicb stroke broke the 
f Every stroke. Which blast burst 
the piece? Every blast. " DUigeiKe pane 
tmi," Henry VIII. was wont to say, or, great 
ia drill. John Kemble said, that the worst 
provincial company of actors would go through 
a piny better tliao the best ttmsteur company. 
Easil Hall likes to show that Iho worst regu- 
lar troops will bent the best volunteers. Prac- 
tice is nine tenths. A course of mobs is good 
practice for orators. All the great speakers 
were had speakers at first. Stumping it 
through Eugland for seven years, niode Cob- 
den a cousummate debater. Stumping it 
through New England for twice seven, trained 
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WondeU Phillips. Tlie way to learn Gtm 
is, to read tlie same dozen pagfe oret 
over a Imudred times, till jon know C 
word and particle in them, and can pronoi 
and repeat them bv licart. No geuius 
reoit« a ballad at first reading, so wdl I 
niedioDrity can at the firteeiilb or twentiet 
leadiiip, Tbc nile for ijospitality Mid Iri< 
"help" is, to have Ihe same dinner every * 
throughout the year. At last, Mrs. O'Sbai 
oesay learns to cook it to a nicety, the I 
learns to cane it, and the giiesls are ' 
served. A humorous friend of 
that the reaaOD wb; Nature ia so perfeat 
her art, and gets up such inconceivably fb 
annsela, is, that she has learned how, at 1m 
by dint of doing- the same thing so very ofta 
Cannot one conveise better on a topio I 
ithich he haa experience, than on one vhu 
is newf Men whose opinion is valued < 
'Change are only such as have a special tt 
perience, and off Ihat ground their opinion 
not valuable. " More are made good by e 
eroitation than by nature," said Deniocriti 
The friction in nature is so er 
cannot spare any power. It is not questic 
to express our Ihouglit, to elect our way, hu 
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) OTereomc rcsbtaiiocs of (lit- mrdiiiiii uiil 

n ovetylUing wd do. I[i>nw lli>> m^ 

1, uid liic wiinlilHWUMt of amnUnn la 

ill practiliintERi. Hii liuan eipfr daj 

e ]NaDO, unl; lu ptr fu:ilil; of li^rh; 

tt da; at palnlini;, i.iilt lu ti><- iim- 

ind o( t.Iie odioiw mntcridli. -.il, '.<)ii", m4 

The nrnnkre •a). Tlmi ')••■•> \,niiW ■ 

n Diiuic, onij li^ Mviiitt ii« pM* flf 

e hands on the Veyt ; — *n itiAb-nlt mmI *M«I 

act is the conmuuiii oT llm inairainari. T« 

e leaTsed tlw uxr a{ tlw IrxiL. t;> llHMMnd* 

inipnlotiuBH ; to Iutr Irarnnt llw aftt flf 

Zoning, b; endlm* ultlmir and dindMHjC. k 

« power of tlie mrcbauii) and llw nlirri. 

I remarknl iu EiigUiid, in nmHtmmlum nf 

it nporifiice al li»nir, tttat, in \Attnrf 

roles. Ilie men nf ln>»t aud <f„B.id*T«i*ini, 

maken. etliUim. univmily di-au* a«4 pro- 

„,-.jr», bialu)[», Iwi, w<!« tjj "" nJ«M" WMft 

f the largwt lilcmrj Ulnit, liul naiiallj uf a 

r uid ordiiisrj inlpllectualilj. *ill. > wift 

■ mercMitilB activity and worlifi>|( I"ImiI, 

r Indifferent hncln and in«dirtrrilii-« twwr lt| 

puflhinR their force* to a lucraliv.i jioiiil. ur 

bj working power, r>»er muUiludr- iif »uiwof 

1, in Old as <u NiiW EnRlaiid, 
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I have not foigotten tbat there an n 
cousideratiooa which limit the value of taleiit^ 
nnd supcrticial success. We can easilj a 
praise the vulgur hero. There are sou 
on wliich we Iiave not drawn, I know what I 
I itbstaiii from. I adjourn what I liave to ] 
Hj on thia topic tti the eauHjs ou Culture ai 
Worahip. But this force ur spirit, being tl 
tneaoa relied od b; Nature fur brbging tJ 
work of the daj about, — as far as we atttefc | 
imporlaiice to household life, and the p 
of the world, we must respect that. And I 
hold, that au econnm^f may be applied to iti 
it is as mu(?h a subject of exact law and aiith- 
metie as fluids and gases are; it may be has- , 
baiided, orwui«ted : everj mau is efficient anlj | 
as he is a coniaiQer or vessel of tiiis force, am' 
never was aaj signal act or achieveDieut u 
histor;, hut by tliis expetidltiire. Tliis is BOt ] 
gold, but the gold-maker; uot the ^me, bui . 
the exploit. 

If these forces and this husbandry are witliui 
reach of our will, and the laws of tbein caa be j 
read, we iufer that all success, and all c 
oeivabte beuefit for man, is iklao, first or Ibs^ | 
withm his reach, and has its own sublime 
y wliioli it may be attained. 
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world is matlieiuBlical, and luis uo casualty, iii 
sH lis vust and tluwiiij^ curre. Suuivss ban tin 
ninre erceutricil;, lliitti the giogliniu ami iiiiiiiliii 
wc weave iu our mills. I know uo mnrr nlTrcl- 
iug lesson to our bus;, pioltiug New England 
brains, tlutn tu go into one of tb« facioriot 
witli wliich we have liucd all llic wutcrcounca 
in the Slutiis. A mau liardly kuuws Low iiiuuli 
be is a luuDliini;, until he begins to make ide. 
graph, loom, press, nad locoriiolii'v, in lili uwri 
linage. But in these, he it forend to le&fc <iiri 
his follies and hindmncefl, to lliot when we ga 
to the mill, the machine i* inore muni Ihiin 
ve. Let a man dare go to s luum, and •«« If 
ke be equal in tt, Let mnnliitin mmltnni mi- 
ehine, and «ee how thejcnmn riiit, TIia world- 
null is more cniiiplex than Out nalicji-mill, aiiJ 
the architect iitiiu|>nd h«i. In Ilia i{iiit(lMin- 
mill, a broken thread ur a ■lirnd tjMiihi IIhi mnk 
tlirough u pieee of a liuiidn)d yard*, and !■ 
trocf-d liuek to the girl that wove It, niut Imwim 
her wages. The atockhiilder, un lieiiiK atiown 
this, rubs his hands with delight. Are you m> 
euiiniug, Mr. Pmfitloss, und do you ospeet to 
swindle your master and employer, iu Uic wob 
jDU weave ? A day is a more magnificent cloth 
than any muslin, the mechanism that mukes it 
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LB a stronger is introduced into 
f any company, one nf the first ([uesliona 
° irhich all wish to hare auawered, is, 
How doea that man gel his living ? And ffiUi 
o whole man until be knows 
imeless livelihood. Society is 
barbarous, until every bduatriouK man can get 
his living without dishonest customs. 

Every man is a consumer, and ought to be 
a producer. He fails to make his place good 
in the world, unless he not only pays Ijis debt, 
butulBo adds something to the common wealtti. 
Nor can he do justice to his genius, witliont 
making some larger demand on tiie world 
than a bare subsiatence. He is by constitu- 
Uon expensive, and needs to he rich. 
Wealth has its source in applications of lim 
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mind to naturo, from lIiH rudest strokes of 4 
Bpade Btid aie, up to the last seciets of ■ 
iLtimftte tiea subsist between tliottglit tuul ■!] I 
production ; becuuse a better order is equivB' 1 
lent to vast lunouola of bnito labor. Th» I 
forces and Ilia re-ststaoces are Nature's, bat 1 
tlie mind acts in briugiiig tliiuga from wbsre | 
thej abound to whare they are want«d; 
wise combining; in directing the practice oflj 
the useful arts, and in tlie creatiou of flue 
values, by fine art, by eloquence, by song, d 
the reproductions of memory. Wealth is.ui.f 
applications of mind to nature, and the sri 
getting rich consists not in industry, dh 
less in saving, but in a bettor order, in til 
liness, in being at the right spot. One n 
has stronger arms, or longer legs ; anoAi 
sees by the course of streams, and gnnrA ^M 
markets, where land will \>e wanted, makoB *f 
olearing to tbe river, goes to sleep, and n 
up rich. Steam is no stronger nc 
was B hundred years ago ; but is put to fa 
Ler use. A clever fellow was acquainted witKl 
the expansive force of steam ; he also saw tlini 
wealth of wheat aod grass rotting in Michigaij>l 
Then be cunningly screws on the steam-p" 
to the wbcat-crop. Puff now, Sipara ! 
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'steRni pnfla and cxpauda as before, but this 
time it is drat^ing all Mioliigan at its back to 
hungrj New York and hungry England. Coal 
luy in ledges under the ground since the Flood, 
until a laborfci with piulc (ind wiudhiss brings it 
to tlie surface. We may well mU it black dio^ 
monds. Every bosket is power and civilisa- 
Jton. For coal is u portable climate. It car- 
the heat of the tropics to Labrador and 
polar circle ; and it ia the means of traos- 
tiug itself whithersoever it is wanted. 
TTatt and Stephenson wliispered in the ear 
of uiMikiiid tlieir secret, that a hatf-uuMe of 
coat will draie tiro (oHt a mite, and coal car- 
coal, by rail and bj boat, to make Cumda 
as Caloutte, and with its comfort 
industrial power. 
When iLe farmer's peaches are taken from 
dnder the tree, and carried into town, they 
have a new look, and a hundred-fold value 
over the fruit which grew on the same bough, 
and lies fulsomely on the ground. The craft 
of the merchant is this bringing a thing fi:om 
where it abounds, to where it b costly. 

Wealth begins in a tight roof that keeps the 
rain and wind out ; in a good pomp that yields 
jou plenty of sweet water; in two suits of 
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olotliea, so to cUangc jour drcsa wliea yoa. 

lire wet ; iii dry sticks to bum ; ' 

double-wick lamp; und three meals; in ■,■ 

horae, or a loconiotive, to cross 

B boat to cross tlit sea ; in touls to wotkirithq 

in books tu read ; sod so, in ^^ing, on i 

sides, by tools and auxiliaries, 

possible extension to our powers, as if il 

added feet, aiid bauds, and ejes, and btoo 

lengtli to the day, and knowledge, and g 

will. 

Wealth begins with these articles of a 
sity. And here we must recite tlie ijwil 
which Nature tlimiders in these nortliem 4 
mates. First, sbc requires tliat eaob I 
should feed himself. If, happily, his faXtu 
have left him no inheritance, he must go t 
work, and by making his wants I 
g^ns mure, he must draw himself out of ti 
state of pain and uisult in which she f 
the beggar to lie. She giTes him 
this is done; she starves, tamita, and i 
ments him, takes away warmth, laughter, slae: 
friends, and daylight, until lie has fought fa 
way to his own loaf. Then, less peretnptorilj,!? 
but still with sring enough, she urges hmtn 
to the acquisition of such things as belong, 1 
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ETery warehouse and sliop-window, 
y fruit-tree, every thouglit of eterj hoar. 
a new want to iiim, which it eoncerna 
tver sad ilignity to grutify. It is of no 
I ai^e the wants down : tlie philoso- 
phers have laid the greatueaa of man in mak- 
ing his wants few; but will a man cootent 
himself witii a hut and a baadful of dried 
pease P He is horn to be rich. He ia thor- 
ouglily related ; and ia tempted out by hb 
appetites and fancies to the conquest of this 
and that piece of nature, until be finds his 
well-being in the use of hja planet, and of 
more planets than his own. Wealth requires, 
besides the orust of bread and tbe roof, — -the 
freedom of the city, the freedom of the earth, 
travelling, machinery, the benefits of science, 
music, and fine arts, tlie best culture, and the 
best eompaiij. He is the rich man wlio can 
avail himself of all men's faculties. He is tho 
richest man who knows how to draw a benefit 
from the labors of the greatest number of men, 
of men in distant countries, and in past times. 
The same correspondence that is between 
thiRt in the stomach, and water in the spring, 
exists between the wliole of man and tbe 
1 whole of nature. The elements offer their 



service to him. The sea, wssliiiig tlie ei 
and the poles, offers its perilous aid, and 1 
power and empire that follow it, — day by di 
to bia craft aod audacity. " Beware of ai^ 
it Mys, "bnt ir yon can Ijold me, I am t 
\ej to all tlin lands." Tire offers, on its w 
mequolpover. Fire, steam, lighliuiig,gn>*it| 
ledges of tdcIi, mines of iron, lead, qniokailvfl 
tin, and gold ; forests of all woods ; fmita t 
all climates; animals of all hahita; the poW 
ers of tillage ; the iabrios of his chemia li* 
ratory ; the webs of hia loom ; the n 
draught of hia locomotive, the t 
the machine-shop ; all grand and snhtile Dai 
minerals, gases, ethers, passions, war, i' 
goTemment, are his natural playmatesi B 
according to the excellence of the 
in each human being, is his attraction for ^ 
instniments he is to employ. The vodd : 
his tool-chest, and he is successfitl, or hia et 
cation is carried on just ao far, as is the mi 
riage of bis faculties with nature, or, 1 
degree in which ho takes np things into Is 
self. 

The strong race is strong on theae tarn 
The Saxona are the merchants of the worU 
now, for a thousand years, llie leading 
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jr nothing more than llieir qimlity of 
personal independence, and, in ita special 
tnonlilicBtioD, pecuniarj independence. No re- 
liance for bread and gumes on tlie govemniRnt, 
no clanship, no pstriareha! style of liring bj 
the reTcnues of a eliid'j no marryiiig-on, — no 
system of clienlship suits them ; but every 
man mnst pay his eeot. The English are 
prosperous and peaceable, witli tbeir hubit of 
considering that every man must take core of 
himself, and has himself to thank, if he do 
not maintain and improve hia position in so- 

The subject of economy mixes ilsolf with 
morals, inasmuch as it is a peremptory point 
of Tirtuo that a man's bdepcudeuce be secured. 
Poverty drmoralizes. A man in debt ia so for 
a slave ; and Wall Street thinks it easy for a 
mitlioBimire to be a man of his word, a miui of 
honor, but, that, in failing circumstances, no 
man can be relied on to keep his intcffrity. 
And when one observes in the hotels and pal- 
aces of our Atlantic capitals, the habit of 
e^ipenso, the riot of the senses, the absence of 
bonds, clanship, fellow-feeling of any lind, he 
feels, that, when a man or a woman ' 
to the wull, the chances of integrity aj 
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full; diminiabed, lu if virtue v 
be a luxury wiijch few oould uQ'ard, or, wfl 
Burke said, "at a market nlmoat too hi^ ■ 
for liumanit;." He may Ux Lis invmtoi; of'! 
necessities and of enjojments on what scalaj 
he plcBsea, but if be wlsttes tbe power utd J 
privilege of thnugiit, the cbalking out bia o 
oareer, and hariDg society ou his own ienna,lie-l 
must bring his wanta witbiu bis proper povBt I 
to stttisfj. 

The maaly part is to do with might t 
main what you can do. Tbe world b faU <J(^ 
fops who never did anything, and who i 
persuaded beanties and men of geniua to VS 
their fop hvery, and these will deliver tbe fi 
opinion, that it is not respectable to be m 
earning a living ; that it ia much ni 
table to spend without earning ; and this doe^l 
tone of the snake will come also from tbfia 
elect sous of light ; for wise men are not irioct I 
at all hours, and will speak Gve 
their taste or their humor, t^ once from thmgB 
reason. Tbe brave workman, wlio might li 
tray his feeling of it in his manners, if he 'jeim 
not anccumb iu bis pracl.ice, must replaoe t 
grace or elegance forfeited, by tbe merit ^1 
the work douc. No matter wUuther be uiaka T 
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, or atatuea, or laws. It is the privilege 
J humaiL vork which is well done to in- 
it tlte duer with a certain haughtiness. He 
D well ttfford not to conciliitte, whuae faith- 
ll work will Hiiswer for Llid. The meclianic 
is beuch carries a qiiiet heart mid assured 
uers, and deals on even terms with men 
of an; conditio u. The artist has made liis pic- 
tore so true, that it discODcerts criticism. The 
st«tuB is so beautiful, that it contracts no stain 
from the market, but makes tlie market a 
silent galler; for iUelf. The case of the joung 
lawyer was pitiful to disgust, — a paltry mat- 
ter of bottooa or tweezer-caaes ; bot the da- 
termined joiitli saw in it an aperture to iusert 
liis dangerous wedges, made tbe iusigutficauce 
of the tiling forgotten, and gave fume by Lis 
sense and euei^y to the name and iflairs of 
the Tittleton snuff-boi factory. 

Society in large towns is babyish, and wealth 
is made a toy. The life of pleasure is so 
ostentatious, that a shallow observer must be- 
lieve that this is the agi'eed best use of wealth, 
and, whatever is pretended, it ends in cosseting. 
But, if this were the main use of surplus cap- 
ital, it would bring us to barricades, burned 
^ towns, and tomahawks, presently. Men of 
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aeox esteem wealtli to be the Hssiiritl&tioa tf 1 
nature to ihetnselves, the convprting of the 
sap ajid juice« of llie piuict to the incaniatioa 
and Dutriuieat oftlicir design. Power is vh>t 
thej want, ^ not candy; — power to executa 
thrjr design, power to give iegs and feet, tana 
and actuality to tiieir thought, whicb, to K 
dear-sighted man, appears the end fbrvWA 
the Universe exists, and all its resoaroea 
might be well applied. ColumbuG thinks tiiat 
the sphere is a problem for practical nsvigv- 
tioo, as well as for closet geometry, and looks 
on all kings and peoples as cowardly lan^ 
men, nntU they dare fit him out. Few maa 
on the planet have more truly belonged to it. 
But he was forced to leave much of his map 
Lhuik. His snccessors inherited his map, and 
inherited his fury to complete it. 

80 the men of the mme, telegraph, miU, 
map, and survey, — the monomaniacs, who ] 
talk np their project in marts, and officea, , 
and entreat men to subscribe: — how did ] 
our faetoriea get built f how did North An 
icii get netted with iron rails, eicept by the 1 
importunity of these orators, who dragged tfl I 
the prudent meo in V Is party the madness of 1 
many for the gain of a few ? This tpeculativg ' 
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genius is the madness of fev Tor tie gain of 
the world. The projectors are saoriticed, liut 
the public is tiie gainer Eiich of these ideal- 
ists, working after his thought, would mnko 
it tjruiuioid, if he could, tie is met and an- 
tagonized bj other specubkirs, as hot as he. 
The equilibgmn is preserved by iliese conn- 
teactions. as one tree keepa dowu another 
in the forest, that it may not absorb all the 
sap in the gronnd. And tlie supply in natnra 
of milrottd presidents, coppar-minera, grand- 
juuctioners, smake-hitrners, Gre-aDnihilaEon, 
etc., is limited by the same law wliioh keeps 
ihe proportion in the supply of carbon, of alum, 
and of bydrogcM. 

To he ricli is to have a ticket of ndmisaioa 
'te the master-works and chief men of each 
Tace. It is to have the sea, by voyaging i 
-to visit the mountains, Ni^am, the Nile, the 
idesert, Rome, Paris, Constant inople ; t« see 
galleries, libraries, arsenals, manufactories. 
The tvadcr of Humboldt's "Cosmos" fol- 
lows the marches of a man whose eyes, 
luid niiud are armed by all the science, 
and implements which maakind liiive nay- 
where accumulated, and who is using thw' 
to add to the stock. So is it wilh Jlp 



Beckford, Belzoni, Wilkinson, Layard, Em^' | 

Lepsius, and Livingaton. "The rich m 
Bays Saftdi, " is evprjwliere expected and at 
home." The rich take up something i 
of the world into maji's life. They include i 
the conntry as well as the town, the ooeas. 
side, the Wliite Hills, the Far Tfest, and the 
old Suropcan homesteads of man, in thax 
notion of avaiUble material. The world is 
his, who has money to go over it. He arriTes 
at the sea-shore, and a snmptuoua ship hu 
floored and carpeted for him the sfflrmy At- 
lantic, and made it a luxurious hotel, amid | 
the horrors of tempests. The Persians st^, 
" 'T is the same to him who wears a shoe, ai 
if the whole earth were covered with leather." 
Kinga are said to have long arms, hut Hfcrj 
man should have long arms, and should pluCk . 
tiia living, his iastruments, his power, and h' 
knowing, from the sun. moon, aud stars. Is 1 
not then the demand to he rich IcgitiniateP ] 
Yet, I have never seen a rich man. I haVB 
never seen a man as rich as all men ought to j 
be, or, with an adequate command of natulv, j 
The pnlpit and the press have many commtm- 
places dejiooncing tjie thirst for wealth ; bat 
if men should take these moralisls at their 
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word, and leave off niminft to be ricii, tUo 
i moralists wonld ruah to rekindle at all bai- 
I Krds tliis love a! power iii tlie people, lest 
j oivilizalion should be undone. Men are nif^ 
I bf their ideas to acquire the coniinaud over 
I nature. Ages derive a culture from the 
I wealth of Roman Ciesars, Leo Tenths, mag- 
nificent Kings of France, Grand Dukes of 
Tnscauj, Dukes of Devonaiiire, Towulejs, 
Vernons, and Peela, in England ; or what- 
ever great proprietors. It is the interest of 
all men, that tiiere should be Vaticaoa and 
Louvres full of noble works of arl; British 
Museums, and Frencli Gardens of Plants, 
Philadelphia Acudeinits of Natural History, 
Bodleian, Ambrosiuu, Roval, ConKressiotial 
Libraries, It is the interest of uU that there 
ehotild be E:iploring Expeditionii ; Captain 
Cooks to voyage round the world, Rosses, 
Franklins, Richardsons, and Kanes, to find 
the magnetic and the geographic poles. We 
are all richer for the measurement of a degree 
of latitude on the earth's surface. Our navi- 
gation is safer for the chart. How intimately 
our knowledge of (he system of the Universe 
rests on that!— and a t 
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Whilst it is eacli man's interest, tii3| 
onl; ease and conreiiieuce of liTing, but alw^ 
wcallli or surplus jiroduct should eixat s 
vbere, it need not be in his hands. Oflea it I 
is very nndeaimble to him. Goethe said veil, I 
"Nobnd; should be rich bat tliuse who under- I 
altnd it." Borne men are born to own, and I 
can animate all tlieir possessions. Otben | 
cannot; tbeir owning is not graceful; a 
to be a compromise of tlieir character: tb^ 1 
seem to steal their own dividends. Th^l 
should own who can admiiiisler; DOt tll^f 
wbo hoard and conceal; not the; iriia, tin<l 
greater proprietor they are, are only the 1 
greater beggars, but the; whose work earv 
out work for more, upcus a path for alL K 
he is the rich man in whom the pe>^;ila > 
rich, and he is the poor man in whom iitB'M 
people are poor: and how to give all k 
to the masterpieces of art and nature, is Atffl 
problem of oiciiizatioii. The soeialism of 9 
day has done good service ia setting men ^ 
thinking how certain civilizing beneGU^ nW^I 
only enjoyed fay the opulent, can be enj(^ 
by all. For example, the providing to a 
man the means and apparatus of science, ■; . 
of the arts. There aru [oany artidos gOOJI 
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for occasional use, which tew men are aide to 
own. Evei7 man wishes to sec tlie ring of 
Saturn, the satellites and belts of Japiter Mid 
Mars ; the mountains and craters in the moon : 
jet how few can buj a telescope I and of 
those, scarcely one would like the trouble 
of keeping it in order, uud exhibiting it. So 
of electrical and chemical apparatus, and many 
the like thiugs. Ever; mun ma; have ooda- 
sion to consult books which he does not care 
to possess, such as cjclopeedios, dictionaries, 
tables, charts, maps, and pubhc documents: 
pictures also of birds, beasts, fishes, shells, 
trees, flowers, whose uauies he desires to 

There is a refining intlucnce from the arts 
of Design on a prepared mind, which is 
positive as that of mnsic, and not to be si 
plied from any other snuree. But pietni 
engravings, statues, and easts, beside their 
first cost, «itaii expenses, as of gallerie! 
keepers for the exhibition i and the use which 
an; man can make of them is rare, and their 
Tttlue, too, is much enlianeed b; the numl 
of men who ean share their enjoyment, 
the Greek cities, it was reckoned profane, that 
any person should pretend a property in i 



work of art, which belonged to all who conii 
behold it. I think sometimea, — could I o '_ 
have music oa m; owu terms ; — couldlltrq 
in a great city, aud kuow where I could g 
whenever 1 wished the ahlutiou and inundatl 
tion of musical waves, — that were a bath Bt»i9 
a medicine. 

If properties of this kind were owned bju 
etatea, towns, and lyceunis, they would i 
the bouds of neighlwrhood closer, 
would exist to an intellectual purpose. 
Europe, where the feudal forms secure t 
permanence of weullh in certain famiUes, t' 
families bny and preserve these things, ■ 
ky them open lo the public. But ii 
where democrulic institutions divide everj q 
tafe into small portions, aft^r a few yean, il 
pubhc should st«p into the place of the 
proprietors, and provide this culture and ii 
spiration for the citizen. 

Man was bom to be rich, or, iuevitd 
grows rich by the use of bis faculties; t 
the union of thought with nature. Frope 
is an intellectual produetion. The game 
qnires coolness, right reasoning, promptn 
and patience in the players. Cultivated labo 
drives out brute labor. An iufiuite number'^ 



of shrewd men. in iiifinite jvan, hiie Brriiml 
ecrtoia best and sliortciL vayt of iluiof;. 
And this aocamnluted skill in uto, nultiiro, 
karveatinga, cnriiigs, manufnctiirni, naviga- 
&}ii8, exchanges, ccostitutci the worth uf 
IT world to-day. 

Commerce is a game of skill, whicli cvciy 

an cannot play, irhich few nimi caii plaj 

The right murcliiuit m ouu wIi» lias 

jnal average of fonuttiet we call eomnum- 

a; B man of a strong aOiniL]' fur taiita, 

nrbo makes up hb dociBion on what he hu 

"Te is thoroughly persuaded of tho 

tnitlis of aritlimctic. Tiiure is alurajs a rea- 

"la man, for hia good or bad fortune, 

fcnd so, in irmking money. Men talk as if 

.then; were some mugic about this, and believe 

magic, in oil parts of life. He knows, that 

b11 goes on the old road, pound fur jioutid, 

cent tor cent, — for every cfTect u perEEot 

und Ibat good luck is anolhur nuino 

for tenunity of purpose. He insures liimaelf 

every transaction, and likes small aod sure 

gains. Probity and eiosencss I* t.bc facts 

3 the bmui, but the masters of the art add 

certain loug aritlmietic. The problem is, 

to combine many and remote operations, with 
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the accuracy and adherence lo the fectB,^i 
is easy in near and smalt transacttimfl i » 
arrive at gigantic reanlls, witliont any t 
promise of safety. Napoleon was fond c 
telling the story oF the Marseilles baokerj 
who said to liis visitor, surprised at the o 
tnwt between the splendor of the baukor'Bfl 
clililean and hospitality, and tlie n 
the CDDnting-room in which lie 
— " Yonng man, yon are too young to a 
stand how masses are fonned, — the true ■ 
only power, — whether componed of r 
water, or men, it is all alike, — a 
immense centre of motion, hut it must I 
begun, it must be kept up " : — and he u 
have added, that the way ii 
be begun and kept up, 
the law of particles. 

Success consists in cloi 
laws of the world, and. a 
intellectual and moral, i 
moral obedience, 
good a book wher 



which it I 
, by obedience t 

: appliance to t 

ice those Iaw» m 
n tntellectnal • 
Pohtica! Eeanomy ii 
read the life of M 



and the ascendency of laws 
md hostile influences, as 
las come down to ua. 
Money is representative, and follows tba i 
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nature and fortanea of the owner. The coin 
ia B delicate meter of civil, social, and inoml 
changes. The farmer is covetous of liis dol- 
lar, and with reasou. It is no waif lo him. 
He knows how many slnikes of labor it mp- 
resents. His bonea ache with the day's wort 
that earned it. He knows how mucii land it 
represents;^ how much rain, froet, and sun- 
shine. He knows that, in the dollar, he gives 
yon so much discretion and patience, so much 
bocing and threshing. Try to lift his dollar; 
you must hft all that weight. In the cil.j, 
where monej followa the skit of a pen, or a 
lucky rise in exchange, it comes to be looked 
on as li^t. I wiah the farmer held it dearer, 
utd would spend it ouly for real bread; force 
for force. 

The fermer's dollar is heavy, and the clerk's 
is light and nimble ; leaps out of his pocket ; 
jumps on to cards and faro-tables ; but still 
more cnrinus is its susceptibility to meta- 
physical changes. It ia the finest barometer 
of social storms, and announces revolutions. 

Every sl«p of civil odvanoemeiit makes 
every man's dollar worth more. lo Cali- 
fornia, the country where it grew, —what 
would it huyP A few years since, it would 
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huj a shantj, djsentery, hunger, I 
pau^, and crime. There ore wide oountri 
like Siheria, where it would bu; liltls I 
tu-day, thau some pettj miliffal.io] 
ing. In Acme, it will buy beauty and n 
uifioence. Forty years ago, a dollar i 
not buy much in Bostou. Now it will l 
a great deal more iu our old towu, thaukB 
railroads, telegraphs, steamers, aud tLc e 
teaiporaneous growth of New York, asd 
whole country. Yet there are many g 
appertaining Id a capital city, wliicll an ft 
yet purchasable here, no, not with 
of dollars. A dollar in Florida i! 
a dollar iu Massachusetts. A dollar is t 
value, but representative of value, and, .1 
last, of moral values. A dollar is rated 5 
the com it will buy, or to speak strictly, i 
for the com or house-room, but for Athea' 
corn, aod Roman house-room, —for the n 
probity, and power, wbich we eat br 
dwell in houses to share and exert, 
is mental; wealth is moral. The value of J 
dollar is, to buy just things : a dolkr goes e 
inoceasiag in value with all the genius, i 
all the virtue of the world. A dollar i 
university is worth more thau a dollar ii 



■ jail; in a temperate, scliooled, 
I community, tlmn in some aiiik uf e 
, kiiives, and arseuio are i 
play. 

lie " Bonk-Note Detpcior " ia a useful 
' publication. But the current, dollar, silver 
3t paper, is itself tUe detector of the right 
lud wroDg where it circulates. la It not 
instantly enhanced hy the increase of equity? 
It a trader refuses to sell his vote, or adheres 
to some odious ri^t, be makes so much mora 
equity in Massachusetts; and every acre in 
the Stale ia more worth, in the hour of his 
HctioD. If you take out of State Street the 
ten honestfiat merchants, and put in leu roguish 
I persous, ooDtroUing the same amount of cap- 
I Itsl, — the mtca of insurance will indicate 
; the soundness of hanks will show it; the 
bigbways will be less secure ; the schools will 
feci it ; the children will bring home tbeir 
little dose of the poison; the judge will sit 
less firmly on the bench, and his decisions 
be less upright; bo bas lost so much support 
and coDstraiut, — which all need ; and the 
pulpit will betray it, in a hixer rule of life. 
An apple-tree, if you take out every day, for 
a number of days, a load of loam, and put in 
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a load of sand about ils roots, will fina 
An npple-tree is a stupid kind tif creblnni, b 
if this treatment be pursued for a short tj 
I think it would begiu to iniatrust 
And if jQu should take out of the powerfu 
class engaged iu trade a buudred good 
and put in a hundred bad, or, wliat ii 
the same thiog, iutroducx a demorBlixhig ii 
stitntion, would not the dolhir, whioh is a 
mncb stupider than an »pplo-trce, preMu^ 
find it out? The value of a dollar ii 
as it is created by society. Every maa 
removes into this city, with any pntolu 
talent or skill in him, ^vea t,o evei^ i 
labor in the eity a new worth. If a I 
is anywhere horn into the world, the 
monity of nations is enriched; and/'m 
more, with a new degree of probity, 
expense of crime, one of the principal d 
of every nation, is so far stopped. ~ ~ 
crime is observed to increase or abate 1 
the price of bread. If the RothschildK 4) 
Paris do not accept bills, the people at 1 
Chester, at Paisley, kt Birmingham, 
into the liighway, and landlords are shot 61 
in Ireland. The police records attest it. 
vibmtioua are presently felt in New Yor 
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Tfew Orleans, ftnd Chicago. Not much oth- 
ervise, the econoinicul pover touches the 
juBsaes through the political lords. Rotba- 
cUild refuses tlie liussian loan, and there is 
id the liarvests are saved. He talcea 
it, and there is war, and an ngilatiou through 
« lai^ portion of uiaukiiid, with ever; hideous 
result, ending iii rcvolntion, and a new order. 

Wealth brings with it its own citecks and 
Glances. Tbo basis of political econom; is 
non-intfrference. The onl; safe rule is found 
in the self-adjusting meter of demand and 
6upp!y. Do not legislate. Meddle, and jou 
■nap '.he sinews with your sumptuary laws. 
Give no bounties ; make equal laws ; secure 
life and property, and you need not give alms. 
Open the doors of opportunity to talent and 
rirtue, and they will do themselves justice, 
and property will not be in bad hands. In a 
free and just commonwealth, property rnahes 
from the idle and imbecile, to the industrious, 
brave, and perseveriog. 

The Uffi of nature play through trade, as 
a toy-batterj exhibits the effeets of eleelrieity. 
The level of tlie sea is not more surely kept, 
than is the equilibrium of value id society, 
hj the demand and supply; and artifloe or 
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legislatioii pnnisbes iUelf, hy reactioM|.|^ 
and bankniplcics. Tlie sublime laws f^ a 
differentl; tbrougfa lifflns and gulaiies. 
ever knows what happens in the getting I 
spending of a loaf of bread and a pint of b 
that no wishing will change the rig<»'Oas li 
td pints and penny loares ; that, for all tl 

basket aod put; but nhat Is gone oot J 

these is not wasted, but well spent, if | 

nonrish his body, and enable 

his task; — knows all of politieal c 

that the btidgcls of empires can teack 1 

The interest of petty economy is tUi 

bolitation of the great economy; the i 

which a house, and a private n 

tally wilh the solar system, and the hw$,^ 

give and take, throughout nature; and, k 

ever wary we are of the falsehoods ai 

trinks which ne suicidally play off on C 

other, every man has a cer 

whenever his dealiug touches 

lacts; when tie sees lliai I'. 

diclale tie price, as tliey always tend to i 

and, in Urge manufacture^ a 

Your paper is not fine or coarse enou^, ^ 

is too hetivy, or loo thiu. The manurocl 



Says, tin will furnish yon witb just that thick- 
ness or thinness yon want; the pattern is 
quite indifferent to bim ; here is his schedule ; 

_ — any variety of paper, as cheaper or dearer, 

irith the prices anneied. A pciand of paper 

s so much, and you may have it mode up 

n any pallem you fancy. 

There is in all our dealings a self-regulation 

Pttat supersedes chaffering. You will rent a 
Be, but most have it cheap. The owner 

E'iiaii Tcduce the rent, but bo he iucapacitales 
'liimself firom making proper repairs, and the 
tenant gets not the house he would hare, but 
a worse one; besides that, a relation a Utile 
iajurious is established between landlord and 
t«T»ant. You dismiss jour laborer, saying, 
" PalrieV, I shall send for you as soon as I 
eannot do without you." Palricl: goes off 
contenled, for be knows that tlic weeds will 
prow with the potatoes, the vines must be 
planted next week, and, liowever unwilling 
you may be, the cantelopes, crook-necks, and 
cucumbers will send for bim. Who but must 
wish thai all labor and vniue should stand on 
the same simple and aurly market? II it is 
llie best of its kind, it will We must bare 
joiner, locksmilh, planter, priest, poci, doctor. 



cook, weaver, ostler; each in turn, tUroog 
llic year. 

If a St. Michael's pear boIU for a ahilliug, H 
cnsts a shilling to raise it If, in Boston, (T 
liesi securities offer twelve por ceat for n 
they have just six per ceot of insecurity. Ym 
may not see that the fiiie pear costs ja« 4 
shilliug, but it coats the ooDimunity m 
Tlie shiiliiig represents the number of a 
tlie pear has, and the amount of risk in ti 
ing it. The price of coal shows the nan 
ness of the coal'SelU, and a compulsoi; o 
fioemeut of the miners to a certain diitric^fl 
Ail saJarics are reckoned on cd 
well as on actiud services, " If the wind « 
always southwest hj west," said the sk^ 
" WDBien might take ships to sea." One ni~_ 
■ay, that al! things are of tioe price ; that notli- 
ing is cheap or dear; and lliat the apparent 
disparities that strike us are oojy a shqt- 
man's trick of concealing tlie damage in your 
bargain, A jnutii coming into tlie city from 
his native New Hampshire fann, with iLt hard 
fare still &esh iu his remembrauce, boards at 
a flrst-elass hotel, and believes he must some- 
how have outwitted Dr. Franklin and Multhua, 
for luxuries are cheap. But he pays fur the i 
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of a better dluiier, b; the Iiisb 
of same uf the richest socinl uiid educational 
sdvaulages. He liiis ioHt what guards ! wliat 
inoeutives ! He will perhaps find, by and bj, 
tiiat he left the Muses at the door of the 
bate\, and found tbe Furies inside. Money 
ofteu costs too much, and power and pleasure 
Are uot cheap, Tiie niicietit poet said, " The 
goda sell all thutga at a t'atr price." 

Then: is au example of the eompeusafions in 
the commercui! history of this country. When 
the European wars threw the carrjing-trade 
of the world, from 1800 to 1813, luto American 
bottoms, a seizure was now and then made of 
RD American ship. Of course, tlie loss was 
serious to the owner, but the couutry was iu- 
vteoiDiSed ; for we charged threepence a pound 
'for barryiug cotton, sixpcuce for tobacco, and 
00 on ; which paid for the risk and )oss, and 
the country on immense pros- 
perity, early marriages, private wealth, the 
buildiug of cities, and of states ; and, after 
the war was over, we received compensatioa 
over and above, by treaty, for all the seieurea. 
Well, the Americans grew rich and great. 
Buttbepay-daycomes round. Britain, Frajioe, 
and Germany, which our extraordinary profits 
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Lad imporerbbed, aeud out, attracted by t 

fame of our advautsges, first ibeir thou 

then tbeir millious, of ))0or |>eople, to 

the crop. At first, we eniploj iktnn, and ij 

crease our prosjmrity ; but, in 

sjateoi of Bociety and of protected M>or, i 

tre also have adopted aud cidorged, 1 

come present); checlcH and stoppages. Tbi 

we refuae to employ these poor men. 

they will not so be answered. They go itit* 

the poor-ralea, and, though we refuse v 

we must now pay tlte same amount in tlti^ 

form of taxes. Again, it turns out thai t 

largest proportioa of crimes are commi 

foreigners. The cost of the crime, « 

expense of courts, and of prisons, wa E 

bear, and the stiindiiig anuy of prei 

police we must pay. The cost of edne 

of the posterity of this great colony I m 

not compute. But, the gross amount of t[ 

costs will begin to pay hack what w 

was a net gain from our transatlantic cub 

ers of ISOO. It is vain to refuse Has f 

ment. Wo cannot get rid of t 

tuid we caonot get rid of their will to be Bi 

ported. That has become an inevilablo o._ 

ment of our politics ; aud, for tticir voteSj eacli ^ 




of the dominant parties coitrfa and assiala lliem 
to get it exBcuteti. Moreciver, we Imve to paj, 
not what would bare contr.at^d tliem at home, 
bat wbat tliey have learned to tliink necessary 
bere ; so that opinion, fuiioy, und all manner al 
mora! oonsideratiuus complicale the problem. 

There are a few measures of eounomy whieh 
will bear to be named without disgust ; for the 
subject is tender, and we may enaily bave too 
much of it; and therein reaemblea the hideous 
auimaleulcs of which our bodies are built up, 
— which, ofFeuaive in the particidar, jet com- 
pose valuable oad effective mosses. Our na- 
ture and genius force ua to respect ends, 
whilst we use means. We must use the means, 
and yet, in our most accurate using, somehow 
screen and cloak, them, as we cau only give 
them any beauty, by a refleetioa of the glory 
of the end. That is the good head, which 
servea the end, and command!! the meaua. 
The rabble are corrupted by their means : the 
means are too strong for them, and they desert 
their end. 

1. The first of these measures is tliat each 
mau'a eipenae piuat proceed firom hia charac- 
ter. As long us your genius boys, the in- 
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Testment is safe, tliotigti you spend Hke ■ 

monarcb. Nature anus eaeli man with sonu 

fncult; whicK enables him tu do eaaHj somcfl 

fe&t inipoHnible to nny othfr, mid thus s 

him nccessftry to societ^y. Tliis native detenJ 

minatioD gtddes bis labor auil his speiuliiigl;a 

He wants an equipment of means and toohj 

proper to Iiis talent. And t« 

point, were to neutraliEe the special stm 

and helpfulness of each mind. Do jontw 

respecting the escelleiioe of tlie work, ud B 

its acceptahlcness. This is so innch ecomi 

that, rightly read, it is the sum 

Profligacy consials nitt in spending ;mn a 

time or chests of money, ^ hut ii 

them off the Une of your cswer. 

which bankrupts men and states is job-vi 

— declining from jour main design, to ■ 

a turn here or there. Notliiiig is heneatli ; 

if it is in the direction of your lU 

is great or desirable, if it is off from thtt. 

think we are entitled here to draw a s 

Une, and say, tliat society can never p 

but must always be bankrupt, until everjil 

does that which he was created to do. 

Spend for your expense, and retroncA 4 
expense which is not yours. Allston, .( 
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ter, mu wont to saj, thai be. built r pkia 

le, anil tilled It willi plain fiiniituiv, be- 

e he would hold out no bribe \o auy in 

t him, who hod not similar tastes to his 

e hre sjmputhetic. and, like childmn, 

utt ererythiu^ wc see. But it is a lai^ 

"i t* independence, when a man, in tlie 

very of his proper talent, has siink tbe 

sitj for false expenses, As the betrothed 

rtaiden, bj one secure affection, is reltered 

1 a sjatem of slaveries, — the doilj iuciU- 

d necessilj of pleasing all, — so the man. 

rho has found what he can do, can spend on 

t, and leave all other spending. Monta%ne 

t, "Wlien he was a younger brother, be 

t brave in dress ajid equipage, but after- 

d his ob&teau and farms miglst answer for 

~ Bt a man who bdongs to the class 

I of nobles, those, namely, who have found out 

that thej can do somctiiing, relieve himself of 

all vague squandering on objects not his. Let 

the realist not mind appearances. Let liim 

delegate to others the costly courtesies and 

decorations of social life. Tlie virtues are 

economists, but some of the vices arc also. 

Thus, next to bumilit.j, I have noticed thut 

I pride is a. pretty good husband, A good pride 
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i*, u I reckon it, worth from &Te 
fifteen hundred b year. Pride i 
ecoDomical; pride eradicates bo manj v 
letting uane subsist but itself, that it 
as if it were a grent gaiu to exchange vi 
for pride. Pride can go without d 
without flue clothes, can live in ft house n 
two roauM, can eat potato, purslaii 
lyed com, can work on the soil, a 
afoot, cau talk with poor men, or i 
wetl-coutented in fine aaloous. Bn 
coats mone;, labor, horses, men, women, hi 
and peace, and is still nothing at las^ a le 
waj leading nowhere. Onlj one drawbw 
proud people ure intolerable selfish, and Ij 
vain are gentle and giviiig- 

Art is a jealous mistress, and, if a 
a genius for painting, poetry, music, attSot 
ture, or philosophy, he makes a bad h 
and au iD provider, and should be wist 
son, aod not fetter himself with duties * 
will imbitter his days, and spoil him for M 
proper work. We had in this ri 
jeara ago, among our educated n 
A.rciidian fanaticism, a passionate deaiivtos 
upou the land, nod uuita fanning t 
tu.ll pursuits. Maiij effected their purp 
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Hnd mide Uie Bxperinient, luid some became 
downriglit plougiuucD ; but nil vrcre cured of 
tlieir fuitb tluit scholucsbip aud practical Cann- 
ing (I mean, with one's owu LaudsJ could be 
united. 

Witb brow bent, with (inn intent, tlie pale 
scbokr leaves his desk Us draw a freer breatti, 
and get a juster slatemeut of bis tbuugbt, in 
tbe gurdeu-walk. He stoops to pull up a pure- 
laiu, or a dock, tliat is choking tbe young earn, 
iind Jiuds ibere are two ; close behind the lost 
is a third ; he reaches out l)is bund to a fourth ; 
behind that, are four Ibousaad and one. He 
is heated and untuned, aud, b; aud by, wakes 
up from his idiot dream of chickwecd aud red- 
~ ] remember his nnruiug thoughl, and 

b find, that, wiUi bis adatnautioc purposes, he 
s been duped b; a dandelion. A garden is 
a those pernicious uiaohinccics we read of, 
merf month, in tbe newspapers, which oatch 
's coat-skirt or bis huud, and draw in 
a, bia leg, and his whole bod; to irra- 
[Butible destruction. Li an evil hour lie pulled 
ri bis wall, and added a Seld to his huiiic- 
i. Ko knd is bod, but laud is worae. If 
own land, tbe laud owns liiin. Now 
1 leave home, if he dare. Evutj live 



and graft, every liill a( melons, n 
or quiok»et bedge, all be lias done, luul oU hu 
means to do, stand iu his waj, like duus, when 
he would go out of ills gate. The devotion 
to these vines and trees he finds poisonous. 
Long free walks, a circuit of miles, &ee liis 
brain, and serve bis bodj. Long niarchea are 
no hardship to him. He believes be composes 
Huil; on the hills. Bat this potiering iu a 
few square yards of garden is dispiriting and 
drivelling. The sniell of tlie plants bus dru)^^ 
him, and robbed him of energj. Ho fiuda a 
catalepsy iu bis bones. He grows peevish and 
poor-spirited, 'I'he genius of reading and of 
gardening are autagonistic, like resinous and 
vitreous electricity. One ia eoneenlrative in 
sparks imd shocks : the other is dilf use strength ; 
80 that each disqualijies its workman for the 
other's duties. 

An en^ver whose bands must be of as 
exquisite delicacy of stroke should not lay 
stone-walls. Sir David Brewster gives ex- 
Hct instmctions for mlcrosoopic obserrattott: 
"Lie down on your back, and bold tlie single 
lens and object over yonr eye," etc., eta 
How much more the seeker of abstrnct truth, 
who needs periods of isolation, and rapt con- 
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nitration, and almost a going out of tlie bod; 
Otbink! 

, S. Spend after jour genius, and hy tgitevi. 
^Kature goes bj rule, not bj allies und sal- 
""tations. There must be system iu tbe ecoi 
mies. Saving and unexpensivenesa will i 
lleep tbe most patlietia fBHut; from ruin, t; 
will bi^er incomea make free spending safe. 
TLe secret of success ties never in the amoun 
of raonej, but in the relation of income ti 
outgo; as if, after expeniie has been fixed a 
a certain point, then new and aleodj rills o 
income, though never so small, being added, 
wealth begins. But in ordinary, as means 
increase, spending increases faster, so that 
large inoomes, in England and elsewhere, are 
found not to help matters ; — tlie eating qual- 
ity of debt does not relax its Tomeitj. When 
the cholera is in Ihe potato,- what is tbe use 
of phmting larger crops ? In England, the 
richest countrj in the universe, I was assured 
bj shrewd observers that great lords and 
ladies bad no more guineas to give awaj than 
T«Uier |>eople; tbut liberalitj with mouey is 
rare and as immediately famous a virtue 
t is here. Want is a growing giant whom 
t o( Have was never la:^ enough to 
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□over. I lemembcr m Warwioksbiie to li 

been sliown a fiir manor, still i 
uume m iti Slwltospeare's lime. The i 
roll, I was Uild, is aoiiie fourteeB thon 
pouttds H year : liut, when the second s 
liiR kt« proprietor was bom, (lie father « 
perplexed Iww to provide for him. The a, 
Bnu must inherit the manor; what to do viQ 
this Kupemuinerary ? He was ndvised to l)i 
him for the Cliurcli, and to settle him in 
rectorship, which was in the gift of the t 
ilj ; whlcli WHS done. It 'n a geaerd rulefl 
that Dountrj, that bigger iucomes do not hi 
anybody. It is commonly obserred, ) 
sudden wealth, Uke a prize drawn in 
tery, or a SargB bequest (o a poor 1 
does ODl permanently enrich. Thay i 
served no approiitioesliip to wealth, and 
thi! mpid wealth, come rapid clatnia : 
they do not know how to deny, and i 
treasure is quickly dissipated. 

A syat«ni must be in every economy, wfl 
bsist single expedients are of ni 
farm is a good thing, when it begins i 
ends with itself, and does not nei 
or a shop, to eke it out. Tliug, the c 
are a main link in the chuiii-rijig. 
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m-conformist or icslhetic brmer Icares oat 

: cattle, and dons not also leave out the 

^Vtoit wUicb till! cuttle must supply, he must 

I gap bj beting or stealing. When 

ow abve were horn, tlie farm jblded 

■ ATerything that was cunsnmed on it. The 

P iarai yielded do money, and the farmer got 

I witliout. If he fell sick, hia nei^bora 

came in to his aid: eaoh gave a day's work; 

or a bulf-dny; or lait hia joke of oxen, or 

hiH horse, and kept hia work even; jioed his 

potatoes, mowed his hay, reaped his rye ; weU 

knowing that no man conid afford to liira 

labor, withont selliiig his land. In autumn, 

a farmer could aell rd. ox or a hog, and get 

a little money to pay taxes withal. Now, the 

farmer buys almoat all be consumes, — tin- 

ware, cloth, sugar, tea, coffee, fish, coal, nul- 

toad-tickets, and newspapers. 

A master in each art is required, because 
the practice is never with still or dead sub. 
jects, but they change in yonr hands. You 
tliink larm-buildiags and broad acres a solid 
property: but its ralue Is Sowing like water. 
It requires as much watching as if you were 
decanling wine from a cask. The farmer 
knows wliat lo do with il, stops every leak. 
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tonia eJI tlic streacdets to one reBetroir, I 

decants wine: but a blunderhead com 
of Comliill, tries his iimul, aod it all 
kwa<r. So is it with granite streetti, c 
ber townsiiips, as with Truit or flotrers. Nor f 
is any investment so permanent, that it cta-fl 
be allowed to remain witboat iacessont watch* W 
ing, aa the history of each attempt to look UpM 
an inheritance through two generations foT aiirm 
nnbom inheritor may show. 

When Mr. Cockayne takes a 
country, and will keep hia cow, he thinks ft 
cow is a creatnre that is fed on bay, and give 
a pail of milk twice a day. But the cow 
he buys gives milk for tbrce months ; 
her bag dries np. What to do with a d 
cow P who will buy Ler ? Perhaps he b 
aUo a yoke of oxen to do hia work ; but l^^V 
get blown and lame. What to do with blom 
and lame oxen ? The farmer fats hi 
the spring work is done, and kills t 
tie falL But how can Cockayne, who 1 
no pastures, and leaves his cottage daily JnJ 
the cars, at business hours, be pothered witii 
&tting and killing oxeuF He plants trees^ 
bnt there must be crops, to keep lie t 
in ploughed Inod. What shall be tlie eropB?!! 
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He will have noliiing to do yrith trees, but 
will have gmss. After a jear or two, the 
grass must be turned up and ploughed : now 
what crops ? Credulous Cockayne ! 

3. Help comes in the custom of the coun- 
try, and the rule of Impera parenda, Tbo 
rule is not to dictate, nor to insist on carrying 
, out each of your schemes by ignorant wilful- 
^ ness, but to learn practically the secret Epoken 
I fixtm all nature, that tliinga themselves refuse 
n'to be mismanaged, and will show to the watch- 
ftil their own law. Nobody need stir Imiid 
or foot. The custom of tiie country will do 
it all. I know not how to build or to plant ; 
neither how to buy wood, nor what to do 
with the bouse-lot, the field, or the wood-lot, 
when bought. Never fear: it is all settled 
how it shall be, long beforehand, in the cus- 
tom of t!ie country, whether lo sand, or 
whether to clay it, when to plough, and how 
to dress, wlielher to grass, or to corn; aiid 
you cannot, help or hinder it. Naluru has 
a best mode of doing each thing, and 
I ilie hua somewhere told it plainly, if we will 
lleep our eyes and ears open. If not, she will 
^Aot be slow in undeceiving us, when we prefer 
1 way to hers. How often we must 
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Tcmember the art of tUe surgeon, whid), i 
Teplnciug the broken bone, contents itaelf «' 
releitsiug tbe parts from (ulsc positicm; tlti^l 
&j into place by the action oC the i 
On this art of uatore all our arts ttHj. 

Of tlie two emiuent engineera ii 
construction of nillwajB in England, Mf. Bra 
nel went straight from terminus to ten 
through DiDuntaina, over streiuns, i 
highwaya, cutting dueal estates iu two, ■ 
shooting througli tiiis man 'a cellar, i 
man's attic window, and so arriving at I 
end, at great pleasure to geometers, but n' 
cost to his company. Mr. Stephenson,. ( 
the oontrarj, believing that the i 
the way, followed bis valley, as implicit^ ■ 
our Western Railroad foUowa the Westft ' 
Biver, and turned out to be the safest ■ 
cheapest engineer. Wo say tbe cows ] 
out fioatpn. Well, there are worse sftrr^ifl 
ors. Every pedestrian in our pastures 1 
frequent occasion to thank the e 
ting the best path through the thickid, S 
over the hiDs; and travellers and T 
know tbe value of a buffalo -trail, wbidf j 
sure to be the easiest possible pua thra 
the ridge. 
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When a citiKen, fresh from Dock Square, 
I or Milk Street, cornea out md buys Und in 
the country, hia first tliought is to a fine out- 
I look from Ilia windows; his library must oom- 
[ mand a westeni view; a aunset every day, 
I hstliiag tlie ithoulder of Blue Uilla, Wiichu- 
l sett, and tlie peaks of Monaduoc and Unca- 
L noonuo. What, tliirty acres, and all this 
magnificence for fifteen hundred dollars ! It 
wonld be cheap at fifty thoasand. He pro- 
I ceeds at once, his eyes dim with tears of joy, 
I to fii the spot for his corner-stone. Bnl the 
man who is to level the ground thinks it will 
take many hundred loads of gravel to fill the 
LoUow t« the road. The stone-niaBon who 
Rhould build the well thinks be shall have to 
dig forty feet ; the bilker doubts he shall n 
like to drive up to the door; the practical 
neighbor cavils at the position of the barn; 
and the citiaen comes to know that hia pred- 
ecessor the farmer built the house in the 
right spot for the aun and wind, the spring, 
and water-drainage, and the ( 
the pasture, the gfirden, the field, and the 
road. So Dock Square yields the point, and 
things have their c 
the fanner wise, und the foolbh citiiien |g 
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to take his counsel. From step to step he 
comes at last to surrender at discretion. The i 
fanner ^ects to lake Ms orders ; bat the | 
citizea sajs, You may ask me as oflci 
;ou will, and in wLat iugeuious fonus, for 
an opinion coucemiug the mode of buil " 
my wall, or sinking m; well, or laying' oat 1 
mj acre, but the ball will rebound to yon. J 
These are raattere on which I ueither know, 
nor need to know anything. These axe ques- 
tions which you and not 1 shall answer. 

Not less, within doors, a system se " 
itself paramount and tyrannical over mi 
and mistress, servant and child, couita nA ] 
acqnaintance. 'T is id vain that geninl ut 1 
rirtue or energy of character strive and cry I 
against it. This b fate. And 't is very well I 
that the poor husband reads in a book of tk \ 
new nay of living, and resolves to adopt tl 
at home : let lum go home and try it, if bo j 

4. Another point of economy is to look tor I 
seed of the same kind as you bow ; and not J 
to hope to buy one kiud with another k 
FrieniUhip buys friendship ; justice, jnatioej I 
military merit, military success. Good t 
bandrj finds wife, children, and household. \ 
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Tlia good mercliant large gains, sliips, sloolfs, 
and monej. TIjb good poet fame, aiid iiterary 
credit; but not eitlier, tlie other. Yet there 
la conimonlj a cotifuaion of expectations on 
these pouLlB. Uolspur lives for the moment ; 
pmises lumself for it; and despises Porlong, 
that he does not. Hotspur, of conrse, is 
poor; and Furloug a good provider. The 
odd circumstaoce is, that Hotspur thinks it 
a superiority in himself, this improvidcnoe, 
irhich ought to be rewarded with Turtoog's 

I have not at all completed mj design. 
But we must not leave the topic, without 
casting one glance into the interior recesses. 
It is a doctrine of philosophy, that nmn is a 
being of degrees ; that there is nothing in the 
world, which ia not repeated in hia body; 
hb bodj being a sort of miniature or Bum- 
mary of tlie world: then tliat there is noth- 
ing in his body, which is not repeated as in 
a celestial spliere in bis mind: then, there is 
nothing in his brain, which is not repeated in 
a higher sphere, in his moral system. 

6. Now theise things are so in Nature. AH 
things ascend, and the royal rule of economy 
■ t it should ascend also, — —'•-•"-■*" 
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ve da must alwHjs liUTe a higher 
it is a maxim, tbat mooej is &DOther kind H 
blood. Prirania aiUr tanijiiu: or 
of a man is only a Urger kind of body, a 
admits of regiinea anaJogons to his I 
oirculatioDs. Bo there b no msxjm ot 
mcrohant, e. g., " Best use of monej i 
pay debts"; "Every businpss by itsblf*^ 
"Best time is present time"; "The i' 
inTeatment is in tools of your trade" 
the like, which does not admit of an dte 
sense. The counling-room maiims libe 
expounded are hiws of the Univaree. 
mercliant's economy is a coarse symbtd \ 
the soul's emnomy. It is, to spend f 
power, and not for pleasure. It 
income ; that is to say, to take up pattict 
into generals; days into integral eras, — 
erary, emotive, practical, of its life, and a 
to ascend in its iDvestment. The merehi 
baa but ooe rule, ab»orb and inemt: h/b f^ 
to be capitalist; the scraps and filings i 
be gathered back infn the crucible ; the |^ 
and smoke must be burned, and eanit«| 
mnst not go to increase expense, bnt to s 
ita! again. Well, the man must be capilidM 
Will he spend bis income, or will he inves' 
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His bod; sod every or^an is under the Mine 
law. His body is a jar, in which Ibe liquor 
of life is stored. Will be spend for pleasttreF 
TLb way to niiu is short and facile. Will hn 
not sppnd, hut hoard for power f It piispc* 
through the sacred fermontatioiis, by lliat liiw 
of Nature whereby everytlunff climbs to hiKliot 
platforms, and bodily rigor booomcs inoiital 
and moral Tigor. Tlie bread he cats is llrst 
Btrength and animal Bpirils: it becomes, in 
higher laboratories, imagery uid tlmuglil: ; aud 
in still higlier reanlls, cournge and oiulurHiiec. 
Tliis is tlie right etimpoiind interest; tliis is 
capital doubled, quadrupled, centupled i man 
raised to his highest power. 

The true thrift is always to spend on the 
higher plane; to invest and invest, with keen- 
er avarice, that he may spend in spiritual crea- 
tion, and not Iti augmenting animal existence. 
Kiir is the man enriched, in repeating the old 
experiments of animal sensation, nor unless 
tlirough new powers and ascending pleasures, 
he knows himself by tlie actual experience of 
higher good, to be already on the way to the 
highest. 
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ijOME years agii, in e<iiii[miij willi (in 
|l ttgreeuble partj, I bjiwiI ii limif »iitt|. 
mer day in espKiriug tlir Miiiiiiiiiilli 
Ciife in Kentucky. Wc Iravrrwii, llir.jugli 
spacious galleries atTordiug n xnlid irmnniirv 
fouudation for Hie town aiid coiiiilj nvKvhraa, 
tlie ail or eiglit black miles Sifim Ijiij nioulli of 
llie casern to tLe innfirniost rccesa wjiirii tfur- 
ists visit, — a niclie or gratlo miulc of one 
seamless stalactile, and called, 1 beiicvr, Su- 
rcna's Bower. 1 lost Ilie light ot ouc duy. I 
saw Iiigli (lumcs. Mid bottondess ]>ils ; Itt-ard 
the voice of uumicd waterfalls ; patiiUed tlirce 
quartvn of it loUf ii) Uw deep Ealio Biver, 
wlioae water* «re p>VJ|>M willi ||,e blind fish ; 
crdsscii tbe MraMoa " L^lhn" and "Slyi"; 
jJied *itli nuuiM and iptim Uu: wlioes ui tbose 
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alarming galleriea ; sdw btbtj form of i 
mite Slid stalactite Jii tlie sculptured and Erat' 1 
ted clmnibers, — icicle, orange-flower, 
tlms, ffrapus, and sjiowball. We shot Bengal 1 
ligUts into the vaidls uud groins of the span^ J 
catlicdraia, and einmiued all the muterpieoca I 
wliich the fonr coDnbined engineers, water, I 
liinestone, gravitation, and time, could km' 
in the dark. 

The mjsteriea and scenery of the cave 1 
the same dignity that belongs to all natn 
objects, and which shames the fine things li 
whirli we foppishly oompare them. I « 
especially, the mimetic habit, with whioh Ns-fl 
ture, on new instruments, hums her old ti 
making night to mimic day, and chemisti; t 
ape vegetation. But I then took notice, i 
still chiefly remember, that the best I 
which tha cave had to offer was an illimcai 
On arriving at what is called the " 
ber," our lamps were taken from us by € 
guide, and citingnished or put aside, and, a 
looking upwards, I saw or seemed to see 
night heaven thick with stars glimmering n 
or less brightly over our heads, and eves w 
seemed a comet flammg among them. All tl 
party were touched with astonishment i 
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pleaanre. Our musical friends sung with 
mucli feeling a pretty song. " The stars are in 
Uie quiet sky," etc.. and I sat down on the 
mcky floor to enjoy tlie serene picture. Some 
eryalal specks in the blacV ceiling bigli over- 
head, reflecting the light of a Lalf-hid lump, 
yieldpd this mngnificent efTeot. 

J own, I did not like the cave bo weE for 

eking ont its sublimities with this theatricsl 

tnck. But I have had many eiperienees Uke 

tt, before and since ; and we must be content I 

to be pleased withont too curioasly analyzing 

the occasions. Our oonveraation with Nature > 

U not jast what it seems. The cloud-raclc, 

the snnrise and sunset glories, rainbows, and 

northern lights are not quite so spheral as our 

childhood thought them; and the part our 

oi^^niKstion plays in them is too large. The 

senses interfere everywhere, and iiiii their 

own sInieturR Trith all they report of. Once, 

we fancied tlie earth a plane, and stationarj. 

In ndmiring the sunset.we do not yet deduet 

Ihe rounding, co-ordinating, pictorial powers of 

the eye. 

Tlie same interference from our organization ■ 
creates the most of onr pleasure and pain. 
Our first mistake is the belief that the ciroum- 
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atancfi ^ves the joj whicli we gire to Uie Gir> 
cumstanci;. Life is uu ecsiatj. Life is sweet 
Ei3 nttrous oxide; and the fishmm&ii drijjping 
all da; over n cold pond, llie iiiril«liman at 
the railway iutersKctiou, the rarnier lu Uir field, 
the negro in the rice^watnp, the fop u die 
street, the hunter in (he woods, the barrister 
witli the jury, the belle at the ball, all uotibe 
a certain pleasure to tlieir eniploTBieDt, whicil 
they thenuelvee give it. Health and appetite I 
impart the sweetness to sugar, bread, toA 
meat. We fancy lliat our civiliztttion bai 
got on far, but we still come back to ou 
pnmers. 

Wfl live by OUT inia^nations, bj out admi- 
rations, by our sentiments. TIlc child walkl J 
amid heaps of illusions, which he does not like 
to have disturbed. The boy, liow sweet to hi 
is his fancy ! bow dear the story of barons w 
battles ! What a licro he is, whilst he fee 
on liis heroes ! What a debt ia bis to ii«L 
native boots ! He has no better friend » in> | 
fluence, than Scott, Shakspeare, Plulardi, ai 
Homer. The man lives to olher objects, fa 
who dare aflirin that they are more real F B« 
the prose of the streets is full of refractioMt 1 
In the life of the dreariest itMeriiian, tiaej 
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-s iuto all det^, and colors tbcm with nia; 
He ioiitates tiiu lur aud uctious gf peo- 

e whom he admires, aud is raised iu his own 
le pajs a debt quicker to a rich nan 
thaa lo B poor man. He wiblies the haw and 
oompliment of some leader in the stnti;, or in 
eooiatj; weighs what he sajs; [lerliaps he 
never comes nearer to him lur that, but dies 
at lost better contented foe this amusement of 
his ejes and his fancy. 

The world rolls, the din of life is neTer 
hushed. In London, in Paris, in Boston, in 
San Francisco, the carnival, the masquerade is 
at its beiglit. Nobody drops his domino. The 
unities, the Actions of the piece it would be 
an impertinence to breat. Tbe chapter of (m- 
einatious is very long. Great is paint; nay, 
God is the punter; and we rightly accuse the 
critic who destroys too many illusions. Soci- 
ety does not love its unmaskers. It was wit- 
til;, if somewhat bitterly, said by D'Alembcrt, 
" qu'uH elal ie oaptiir etait un etat IreiJSeieiu, 
pareequ'il noat faiaait voir ki chmei comme 
etlei tout." 1 And men victims of illusion in 
all parts of life. Cliildreu, youths, adults, and 
old men, all are led by one bawble or another. 
Yoganidra, the goddess of illusion, Proteus, c 
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Momui, or Gj-Ui's Mocking, — for tiie Pow 
has III uu; names, — Ustcougerthtui IheTttan^l 
stronger than Aprillo. Few have oTerheft 
tlie gods, ur surprised tLeir secret. Life ig 
Buoufisaiua of lesaons whicb must be lived fa 
be undeTsttiod. All is riddle, aud the \uy torn 
& riddle 13 another riddle. There ai 
pillows of illusion as flakes lu a aaaw-stoniic| 
"We wake from one dream into another dreUfaf 
The tcjB, to be sure, are yark 
graduated iu refinement to the quality of thai 
dupe. The intellectual niaa requires a flue buttfl 
the Bots are easily amused. But everybody ji 
drugged with bis own frenay, and ' 
marclica at all hours, wilb music 
aod badge. 

Amid the joyous troop who give in to i 
charivari, comes uow and then a sad-eyed h 
whose uyes lack tlie requisite refractioiic t 
clotho the show in due glory, aud who it aj 
flicted with a teudeucy to trace home the g" 
teriug miscellany of fruita aud flowers to oi 
mnt. Science is a search after identity, « 
tbc scieiitiHc wbim is lurking in a" 
At the State Ytui, a friend of mine compiai 
that uU the varieties of fancy pears in 
otciiards aecm to have been selected by si 
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• body who liad a wliim for a particular kiud of 
pear, aad oiilj cultivMled such as had Ibat per- 
fume; tliej were alt alike. And I rtniember 
the quan«l of aaotber joutli mt!i the confeo- 
tioners, that, wheu be ruokad his wit to choose 
the best comlitii iu the shops, ia all tbe endleu 
varieties of sweetineat be oould oolj iiiid three 
flavors, or two. What then f Pears and cakes 
are good for aoirietbing; and because jou, un- 
lackilj, have an eye or nose too keen, why 
need you spoil the comfort which the rest of 
ua find in them P I knew a humorist, who, in 
a good deal of rattle, had a grain or two of 
sense. He shocked the company by maintain- 
ing that t!ic attributes of God were two, — 
power and risibility ; and that it was the dniy 
of erery pions man to keep np the comedy. 
And I have known geotlemen of great stake 
in the community, but whose sympathies were 
cold, ^presidents of eoIiegOB, and governors, 
and senators, — who beld themselves bound to 
sign every temperance pledge, and act with 
Bible societies, and missions, and peace-makers, 
and cry Hitt-a-beif ! to evei^ good dog. We 
must not carry comity too far, but we all have 
kind impulses in this direction. When the hoys 

I come inlo my yard for leave to gather horse- 



rliestuuls, I owu I enter iiilo Nnture's ganti 
uiid aSect to grant tbe pcTDiissioQ reluctautfi 
fearing that anj moment they will fiud a 
tlie imposture of that sbowy chaff. But t' 
tendenieaa is quite nunecessarj ; 
inents are laid on ver; thick. Their jonng 
life is thatched witli them. Bare and grim to 
tears is the lot of the children in the hovel I 
saw yesterday ; yet not the less tbey hong SvJ 
round with frippery romance, like the oi' " " 
of the happiest fortune, and talked of " 
dear cottage where so many joyful hours h 
flown." Well, Ihis thatching of horela is tl 
custom of the country. Womeu, j 
all, are the element aud kingdom o 
Being fascinated, they fascinate. They i 
through Claude-Lorraines. And how dara m 
one, if he could, pluclt awny the eoulumt, s 
effects, and ceremonies, by which tlwy livi 
Too pathetic, too pitiable, is the region -J 
affection, and its atmosphere always lubls d 
mirage. 

We are not very much Ui blamt 
marriages. We lii'e amid hallucinationBi a 
this espeeial trap is laid to trip up a 
with, aud all are tripped up llrst or lasl 
the might J Mother who had been so i 
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:, aa if she felt tliat she owed us some 
indemnity, insinuates into the Fandora-boi of 
marriage soniB doop and serioas benefiU, and 
some pest joys. We lind n delight, in the 
lieauty and happiness of children, thut makes 
the heart too big for the hodj. In the worst- 
Rssorted eonnections there ia ever some miiture 
uf true mnrringe. Teague and his jade get 
some jast relations of mntual respect, kindly 
ohaervat.ion, and fostering of each other, learn 
something, and would carry themselves wise- 
lier, if they were now to hegin. 

'T is fine for as lo point at one or another 
fine madman, na if there ircre any exempts. 
The scholar in his library is none. I, who 
have all my life heard any number of orations 
aod debates, read poems and tniscellaneons 
hooka, ennversed with many geniuses, am still 
the victim ofanj new page; and.ifMarmaduke, 
or Hngli, or Mooaebead, or any other, invent 
a new style of mythology, I faney that the 
world will be all brave and right, if dressed 
in these colors, which I had not thonght of. 
Then at once I will daub with this new paint ; 
but it will not stick. 'T is like the cement 
which (he pedler sells at the door; he makes 
|- broken crockery hold with it, but yoo can 
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iicypr buy of hiin a hit oE the cement whii 
will make it bold wlien he is gone. 

Men who muke thcmseltcs fcit in the k 
Bvuil (lieirise)ves of a certain fate in their ei 
stitulion, wliloli they know how to u 
the; never deeply interest us, unleu they li 
a comer of >he curtain, or betray never II 
slightly their peaetratiou of whut is behind || 
'T is the cfaarm of praclicut men, that ootsi 
of their jiraetieality are a certain poetiy m 
play, as if they led the Rood horse Power ij 
the bridle, and preferred to walk, though i) 
can ride so fiercely. Bonaparte is intdlecti 
aa well as C«9ar; and the beat aoldiero, si 
captains, and railwnj-nien have a 
when off duty ; a good-natured admissioii tl 
there arc illusions, and who shall say tiuC ^ 
is not their sport P We stigmatiEe tixi a 
iron fellows, who cannot so detach thes 
B3 " dragon -ridden," "Ihunder-strickwi," tt 
fools of fate, with whatever powers endoireif 

Since our tuition is through emblems m 
indirections, 't is well to kno 
method in it, a fixed scale, and rank above n 
in the phantaams. We begin low with o 
masks, and rise to the most subtile and 1> 
ful. The red men told Colunibus, "they h 
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1 herb wkicli look away futigiie") hut bs 
imd the illusion (if " umving Crom the east 
le Indies" more eomposuig to his lofty 
t than auj tobacco. Is aot our faith in 
i impenetrability of matter more sedative 
1 narcotics F You play with jackstrawB, 
I, bowls, horse and gun, estates and polt- 
; but there are finer games before you. Is 
not time a pretty toy ? Life will show yon 
muks tlmtare worth all your camivtils. Yon- 
der ffiouutain must migrate into your mind. 
^—X)u) fine atar-dust and nebulous blur in Orion, 
^Kl.Hie portcutous year of Mi/.ur and Alcor," 
^^■Hut come down asd be deitit with in your 
^Hnnsehold tbnugbt. What if you sliall come 
^^0 discefu that the play and playground of all 
this pompous history are radiatiuns from your- 
self, and that the sun borrows Iiia beams P 
Whaff terrible questioua we are learning to 
ask ! The former men believed b mugio, by 
which temples, cities, and men were swallowed 
np, and all trace ot them gone. We are com- 
ing on the secret of a magic which sweeps out 
of men's minds all vestige of theism aiid beliefs 
whioU they and their fathers iield and were 
framed upon. 
Tliere are deceptions of the senses, decep- 
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tions of the pssajons, and the atructnn 
Qcflcent illuaioQs of seutiment and of the intel- 
lect. There is the illusion of love, wliich I 
attributes lo the beloved persoa all wtiich tliatl 
persou sbares with his or her familj', sex, age, I 
or condition, avj, witb tlie human mind itself. 1 
Tia these wliich tiie lorer loves, and Anna J 
Matilda gets the credit of them. As if one | 
shut up aiwHjB in a lower, wilii one wiodotF, ■ 
through wbicli tbe face of heaveu and earth •! 
could be seen, should fancj tiiat all tbe marvels J 
he bebtild belonged to that window. There ie 
the illusion of time, which is ver; de^ ; vfao j 
has disposed of it ? or came to the conTIOtua .] 
that what seems the tucceisioH of thou^t ia I 
onlj the distribution of wboles into csiiBal ■ 
series P The intellect sees tliat every t 
carries the whole of Nature; tlutt the mind ] 
opens to omuipoteoce ; that, in the endlem ] 
striving and ascents, the metamorphosis ia \ 
entire, so Ibat tile suul dolfa not knmr itaaltl 
in iU owu act, when that act is perfected, f 
There is illusion that sliall deceive even thol 
elect. Then) is illusion tiiatBlinll deoeire en 
theperfonner of the miracle. Though he natef 
his bod;, he denies that he makes it. Thotigfti 
the world exist from thought, (bought is daunt- T 
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ed in presence of tiie world. One after tbe 
otlier wc accept the menial laws, still resisting 
those whicli fullow, wUich however must be 
acoq)t«d. But all our couoessions onlj oompel 
us to UBW profusiou, Aod what avails it that 
science has come to tri^t space aod time as 
aimplf forms of thought, and the material 
worid us hypothetical, and withal our pre. 
(enaion of proper/f and even of self-hood are 
fading with the rest, if, at last, even out 
thoughts are not finalities ; but the incea- 
saut flowing and ascension reach these also, 
and each thought which yesterday was a 
finalily, to-day is yielding to a larger geuera]!- 
Kation i" 

With such volatile elements to work in, 'tis 
no wonder if our estimates are loose and float- 
ing. We must work and affirm, but wo liavc 
no gness of the value of what we say or do. 
The cloud is now as big as jour haud. and nov 
it covera a county. That story of TliOf, who 
was act to dram (lie drinking-hom in Aigard, 
ajui to wrestle with tlie old winnan, aiul l-i run 
with the runner Lok, and prwently found tliat 
he liad been drinking up the Ma, and wmlling 
wilh Time, and racing wilh Th'raBht, detxriUa 
OS who are coulendlng, smid tbuc secniiug 
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trifles, with the supreme energies (rf TSw 
We fttfioj we have fallen into had eompmij and H 
s'luulid cunditiou, low debts, shoe-bills, broken J 
glass to paj for, pots to biij, hutcher'a n 
sugar, milk, and cool. " Set me soms gmt I 
task, je gods! and I will show my spiiit." I 
" Not so," sftjs the gfiod Heaven; "plodiad I 
plough, Tamp jour old Roats and bats, we 
a shoestring ; groat afTnirs and the best v 
hj and by." Well, 't is bU phantasm ; and if I 
we weave a yard of lape iii all humility, a 
well as wo can, long hereafter we shall see it 
was no cotton tape at all, but some gahutj 
which we braided, and that the threads were | 
Time and Nature. 

We cannot write llie order of the Tsrilbla | 
winds. How can we penetrate the law of a 
sldfttng moods and sosceptibilit; ? Yet t^Kif I 
differ as all and nothing. Instead of the fit 
ment of yeaterdaj, which our eyes reqnb^it I 
is to-day an eggshell which coops us in ; ne 1 
cannot eveti see what or where oar stan of j 
destiny arc. !From day tn day, the caphala 
facts of human life are hidden from o' 
Suddenly tlie mist rolls up, and reveals tlnH^I 
and we think bow much good time is gaii9,1 
tliat niight have been saved, bad any hint of "| 
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tliese tilings been shown. A aii<1(icn ri»© in 
tbe road shows ns tlie system o( inouiitaiiis, 
and all the sunimits, wiiich have Weu just aa 
DMr us all tLc year, but qiiil« out of mind. 
But these aiternarions are not williiiut their 
order, and we are partiea to our Turioua for- 
tune. If life seem a sncopsfion of dreams, yet 
poetic justice is done in dreams also. The 
visions nf good men are good ; it is tbf nndjs- 
cipliued will that is whipped with bad thought* 
and bad fortunes. When we break tho laws, 
we lose our hold on the central reality. Like 
sick men in hospitals, we change only from bed 
to bed, from one folly to another; nnd it can- 
not aignifj ninch what becomes nf such CBst- 
aways, — wailing, stupid, comatose ei'eaturea, 
— lifted from bed to bed, from the nothbg of 
life to the nothing of death. 

In this kingdom of illusions we grope eager- 
ly for stays and foundations. Tlierc is none 
but a strict and faithful dealing at homo, and 
a severe barring out of all dopHoity or illusion 
there. Wlmtever games are played with us. 
we must phiy no games with ourselves, but 
deal in our privacy with the last honesty and 
truth. I look upon the simple and childish 
virtues of veraciiy aud honesty as tlie root of 
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all that ia Bublime in character. Speak as jou 
think, he what you are, paj jour dehta ml all 
kinds, I prefer to he owned as sound and sol- 
Teot, and my word as good as my hond, and 
to be nhat cannot be skipped, or dissipated, 
or undermined, to all the e'clal in the nuiverse. 
This reality is the foundation of frieDdship, re- 
ligion, poetry, and art. At the top or at tlie 
bottom of all Dlusions, I set the cheat whiolk 
still leads lis to work and live for appearances, 
in spite of our conviction, in all sane htmn, 
that it is what wa really are that avails witli 
friends, with strangers, aad with fate or ibr- 

One would think, from the talk of men, that 
riches and poverty were a great matter ; and 
OUT civilization mainly respects it. Bat tbs 
Indians say that they do not think the wbHe 
man with his brow of care, always toiling, 
afraid of heat and cold, aod keeping withta, 
doors, has any advantage of them . The 
manent interest of every man is, never ti 
in a false position, hut to have the weight oC 
Nature to back him in all that he docs. Richw 
and poverty are a thick or thin costume ; aat 
our life — the life of all of us — identical.' 
Por we transcend the circumstance continually. 
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Mid taste the real (juaiily of eslstcnce ; as in 
Diir employmeuta, which onlj differ iii llie 
nuniputatious, but express tliti satDB luws ; or 
in our thoughts, which wear uo silis, nud 
taste no ice-creams. We see God fucc to fuce 
every hour, and know the aavor of Nature. 

The early Qreek philosophers Hentclitus utid 
Xeuophaues meiwured their force on this prob- 
lem of idefttity. Diogeues of Apollouia said, 
that Qidess .the utojns were made of oue EtulT, 
they could never hlend and act with one 
another. But the Hindoos, in their sacred 
writings, express the liveliest feeling, both of 
the esseutiol identity, and of tliat illusion 
which they couoeive variety to be. " The no- 
tions, '/ am,' and ' TAia m wiwa,' which influ- 
ence mankind, are but delusions of the mother 
of the world. Dispel, O Lord of all creatures ! 
the conceit of knowledge which proceeds from 
ignocanee." And the beatitnde of niau they 
hold to lie iu being freed from fasciimtion. 

The itttelleot is stimulated by the slatement 
of truth in B trope, and the will by clothing 
the Jaws of life in illusions. But the unities 
of Truth and of Riglit are not broken by (he 
disguise. There need never be any confusion 
■|l these. In a crowded life of many parts and 
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pcrrormars, on a singe uf uationa, i>r Iti tlin ob> 
icurist Immlet in Mtuue or California, the auae 
elemcntB iiQer the snnie cbuioes to each new- 
comer, and, according to bis election, he flsea' 
hia fortune in absolute Nature. It would be 
hard to put mure meulal oud umrol philosaphj 
than the Persiaus have throwu into a sen- 



There is uo cliance, and do auarcbj, in tile 
universe. Ail is sjstem and gradation. Ererj 
god is there sitting in bis aptiere. The jonitg 
mortal enters the hall of the firmament: there 
ia he alone with tbem alone, they pouring on 
him benedietions and gifU, and beckoning him 
ap to their thrones. On the instant, and iB> 
CGssantlj, fall snow-storms of Ulusions. He 
fancies himself in a vast crowd which tviqt 
thia waj and that, and whose movement aad 
doings he must obey ; be fancies himself poor, 
orphaned, insignifieaut. The uiad crowd drires 
hither and thilber, now furiously comnutndiiig 
this thing to be dune, now that. What is Ikn 
that he should resist tlieir will, and think or 
act for bimself ? Everj moment, new changes. 
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and new showers of deceptions, to baffle and 
distract him. And when, by and by, for an 
instant, the air clears, and the cloud lifts a 
little, there are the gods still sitting around 
him on their thrones, — they alone with him 
alone. 
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good-ual.ured r:^sous to lib rictim to cover up 
the olialii, lest lie be sliaiiied into resistaDoe. 

The th:«tre in which this scieDoeof manners 
has a formal importance is Dotwitli ns a court, 
but dress-circles, wherein, after the close of the 
daj's business, menandwomeameet at leisure, 
.lual enl«rtainiaent, in omaniented draw- 
ama. Of courae it lias everj Tariety of 
ottraation and merit ; but, to earnest persons, 
to yontlis or maidens who hate i^eat objects 
at heart, we cannot extol it liigUlj. A well- 
dressed, talkative company, where eaoli is bent 
to amuae the other, — yet the bigh-bom Turk 
wbo came hither fancied that every woman 
seemed to be suffering for a chair ; that all 
the talkers were brained aud exhausted by the 
deoxygenoted air ; it spoiled the beat persons ; 
it put all on stdts. Yet here are the secret 
biograpliies written and read. The aspect of 
th*t man is repulsive ; I do not wish to deal 
wilii him. The other is iiTitable, shy, and 
on !iis guard. The youth looks bumble and 
.nlj : I choose bim. Look on this woman. 
There is not beauty, nor brilliant sayings, nor 
distiuguisbed power to serve you ; but all see 
ber gladly ; her whole air and impression are 
bealtliful. Here come the sentimeataliats, and 
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the invalids. Here is Eliac nhn cauglit cold ■ 
in coming tnln the world, and Las Blwa.TsJ 
increased it since. Here are creep-n 
manners ; nnd tliievish mnniicrs. " Look at I 
Northeote," said Tuaeli ; " he looks like a mt I 
Lhat has seen a ent." lu the sliallow com- J 
pany, easily excited, easily tired, here i: 
columnar Bernard : the AUe^anies do 
express more repose than his behavior. 
are the sweet following eyes of Cedle: in 
seemed always that she demanded the b 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind tl 
Corinthian graee of Gertrude's mannei 
jet Blanche, who has no manners, has betta] 
manner? than she; for the mnremeots c 
Blanche ore the sallies of a spirit which is ai 
ficient for the moment, and she coo afford fi 
express eveiy thought by instant action- 
Manners have been somewhat eynicaDy ii 
fined to be a contrivance of wise n 
fools at a distance. Fashion is shrewd to d 
tect those who dn not belong to her train, ■ 
Baldom wastes her attentions. Stx' 
awift in its instincts, and, if jou do not 1* 
to it, resistfl and sneers at you, or quietly dro_ 
u. The first weapon enrages the party ri 
ited; the second is still more effective, 1m 
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is not lo bp rcsialpd. as tlie date of the trsng- 
action is not easily fonnd. People grow up and 
grow old under this iufliction, and never sus- 
pect the Inilli, aMMnbiDi; llie soUlude trbich 
acts on tbem verr injuriouslj lo anj cause 
but tbe rigbt one. 

The basis of good nmnoer* is self-reliance. 
Necessity is ibe law of all wLo are not self- 
possessed. Those who are not self-possessed, 
obtrude, and pain us. Some men appear to 
feel tbat Ibej belong to a Pariah easte. Thej 
[ear to offend, tbej bend and apologize, and 
walk tbrongh life with a timid step. As ve 
soioetimes dream tbat we are in a well-dtessed 
compan; wirhout any coat, so Godfrey acts 
erer as if be snlTered from some mortifying 
circnmstance. Tlie hero shonld find bimseU 
at botnc. wherever he is ; should impart com- 
fort by bis own security and good-natnre lo all 
beiiolders. Tbe bero is suffered lo be himself. 
A person of strong mind comes lo perceive 
Ibal for bim an immunity Is secured so long 
as he renders to society that serriee which is 
native and proper lo him. — an immunity from 
bR the observances, yea, and duties, which 
society so tyrannically imposes on the rank aud 
file of :is members, " Euripides." says Aspa- 
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sia, " has not tlie (iue maiuiers ot Sopliooiesi 
but," slie adds good-liuraoredly, "tlis more 
and moaters of i>ur souls have surely a right U 
throw out their limbs us carelessly aa ttut 
please, on the world that belongs to them, a 
before the creatures tbey have aui muted ." • 

Maniiers require time, as nothing is mc 
vulgar than haste. Frieuilsbip should be si 
TOiiuded with ceremonies and respects, a 
not crushed into oomers. Friendsbip reqtiin 
more time than poorbiisj men can usually oon 
mand. Here comes to me Rolund, with a 
cacy of sentiment leading and inwrappiog hii 
like a divine cloud or hoi j ghost. "T is a gre 
destitution to both that this should not ba e 
tertained with lar^ leisures, but contrariwi 
should be balked by importunate affairs. 

But through this lustrous vai'nish, the realit 
is ever sliiiiiug. 'T is hard t( 
from breaking through tliis pretty painting i 
how. The core will oome to the surface. Stron 
will and keen perception overpower old mq 
nera auJ create new; and the tliuugbt of fl 
present moment has a greater value than^tl 
past. In parsons of character, we do not I| 
mark manners, because of tbeir it 
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ness. "We are suq>ri3e(l by tbc tiling done, 
out of all power to watcb tbe way of it. Yet 
not.bing is more ctmrmiag tliau to recognise 
tliH great style whicli riuis through the actions 
of Buch. People masquerade before us in their 
Fortunes, titles, offices, a&d connections, aa 
acad<^[iiii! or civil prcsidsuts, or senators, or 
proleasors, or great lawyers, and impose on the 
frivolous, aiid n good deal on each otber, by 
these buies. At least, it is a puitit of prudeut 
good manners to treat these reputations ten- 
derly, BB if they were merited. But tbe sad 
realist knows these fellows at a glance, and 

L tliey know him ; as when in Paris tbe cliief 
of the police enters a ballroom, so many div 

I monded pretenders shrink and make tbeniselvea 
a inconspicuous as tbey can, or give him a 
supplicating look as they pass. " I bud re- 
ceived," said a sibyl, — "1 liad received at 

I, birth the fatal gift of penetration"; — and 

[ these Cossaudros are always born. 

Manners impress as they indicate real power. 
i. man who is sure of his point carries a broad 
Uid coutejitcd expression, which everybody 
teads. And you cannot rightly train one to 
an air and manuer, except by making biin the 
kind of man of whom that manner is the natu' 
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ral expression. Nature forever pul a premium 
on reality. What is done for eHect is seen to 
be done for effect ; wliat is done for lore is 
felt to be doue fur love. A man inspirea af- 
fection and honor, because he wns not lying in 
vait for these. Tlia tilings of a iniD for wJiieli 
we visit him were dooe io tlie durk aad Ibe oold. 
A little integrity b better than anj career. 
So deep are the sources of this surface-aotton, 
that even the size of jour companion acemH to 
vary with bb freedom of tlmuglit. Not only ia 
be lai^r, when at ease, and his Ihoughts g«ii^ 
eroua, but everythinj; around him becomea va- 
riable with expression. No carpenter's rule, 
uo rod and chain, will measure the dimeuwoDS 
of an; house or bouse-lot : go iuto the huUBS: 
if the proprietor is constrained and deferrii)^ I 
'tis of no importance how large his house, bw ,1 
beautiful his grounds, — jou quickly ooma t» J 
the end of all ; . but if the man is self-possessed ^ 
liappy, and at liome, liis house Is deep-foundeOi'J 
indefmitcly large and interesliug, Ihe roof Uilil 
domebuoyant Hsthesky. Under the bumbkiil 
roof, the commuuest person in plain cloUtei I 
ails there massive, cheerful, yet formidable likft I 
the Egyptoia colossi. 

Neither Arbtotle, nor Leihoitz. nor Juiuua, ' 
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xnr CliainpnlUaii lias set down the grammar- 
niles of this dinlect, older than SdiiEorit ; but 
t.bey who CRntint ,vet read Englisli cin rend this. 
M^ji lake ea(?h oLlier's measure, when they meet 
fur tlie Brst time, — and every lime tliej meet. 
How do they get this rapid knowledge, even be- 
fore tliey speak, of eacli other's power and dis- 
positions P Onewould say, that tlie persuasion 
of llieir speecti is not in wliat tliry say, — or, 
that men do not convince by tlieir argument, 
— but by (heir personality, by who Ihoy are, 
and wiiat tliej said and did heretofore. A 
man already strong is listened (n, and every- 
thing lie says is applauded. Another opposes 
liitn with sonnd argument, but the argument 
is scouted, uutil by and by it gels into the 
mind of some weighty person; then it begins 
to tell on t!ie oonirauuitj. 

Sclf-reliunce is the basia of bebarior, aa it 
is the guaranty that the powers are not squan- 
dered in too murb demonstration. Id this 
country, where school education is universal, 
we have a superficial culture, and a profusioji 
of reading and writing and expression. We 
parade our nobilities iu poems and orations, 
instead of vnrking them up into liappiuess. 
Tlkere is a whisper out of the ages to liiln who 
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can uuderaUiid it, — " whatever a known b 
thyseir alone lias always very great value." 
Tliera is some reason to believe, liiat. wiien a | 
mail lines iint vrrilc liis poetry, it esrapes hj J 
otiier vents tiirough liim, instead of tjie dm I 
vent of writing ; clings tft his form and n 
ncrs, whilst poels liave often nothing poetical j 
about llietn except (heir verses. Jaoohisaid, J 
that "when a mnn lias fully expressed hu^ 
thonght, he has somewhat less pnssesskm.ofd 
it," One would say, the rule is, What a 
is irresistibly urged to say, helps him and us. 1 
In explaining iiis thought to others, he e 
plains it to himself: but when lie opens it for-fl 
show, it cormpts him. 

Society is the slflfje on which mai 
shown; novels arc their literature. NovebJ 
are the journal or record of manners ; and the I 
new importance of these books derives &t>m J 
the fact., that the novelist, begins to penetrate 4 
the surface, and treat this part of life Dkrs I 
worthUy, The novels used to he all alike, and' J 
had ft quite vulgar tone. The novels used 
lead lis on to a foolisti interest in tlie fortiui 
of tlie boy aud f^rl they described. The btgtfl 
'='— to be raised from a humble to a high poO''! 
He was in wajit of a wife niid a castli^ ' 
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and llie uhjnrt of ttin uliirj *«» (o supply liitn 
with one or botli. Wc wnlolicd sympallifti- 
C»11.V. slqi hy sicp, lii» Hiiiihiiig, iinlil. «f, la«t, 
tlie puitit is golurd, rlii^ wr-diiiiiir dny in flxnd, 
find we riillow llin giih pr<K^i'«<iiuii ImiiiF In (lie 
CHslIc, u'lioii thf. dmirHiirp stiritimi'd iij iiiir hejf, 
and tliP pnor rondLT 19 Icfl iiutiidi' in llir cold, 
not Dtiricliiid by no nrucli ua uii tdi^ii or a rrr< 
tuous iinpultic. 

Bill llie victories uf cliurucler urn innlaiit, 
and vicloriea fur all. Id k'^"''"^'"' eiilnrges 
all. We arc forlilicMi by evrry liemin anrndgte. 
The HOTela ai* us umthl as Blbk't. if they t«aoh 
jou Ihe secret, that Uie bnat of life ia converaa- 
tion, and Ihc greatest aucnrss n cniifldeiiee, or 
perfect understanding bctwcpo sincere jieopla. 
'T is a French definition of frieniUliip, Hm ^«e 
ientmdra, good understand iiig. Tlie higleat 
coinpiiot we can mnke witii our fellow 
"Let there be truth between us two forcTcr- 
more." That is the elinnn in all (jirod dovi 
as it is the charm in nil good liialorics, that 
the heroes mulnally understnnd, from Ihe first, 
and deal loyally, and with a profound trust in 
each other. It is sublime lo I'eel and say of 
anofher, I need never meet, or speak, or write 
to him : we need cot reinforce ourselves, or 
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send tokens of remembrauce ; I relj on liin 
as on mjself : if lie did thus or thus, 1 know it 
■was riglit. 

In oil the soperior people I have met, I not 
lice directness, tiutti spokeu more truly, as iT 
ever;tliitig of obslruction, uf mulformuttoii, ha ' 
been trained nwaj. What have they to cpi 
ceal I* Wliat huve the; to exhibit ? Jictwee 
simple itnd noble persons, there is alwags ■ 
qidck intelligeuci: i they recogiiize ut sight, at * 
meet on a better ground than tlie talents lu 
skills they may chance to possess, uamely, t 
sincerity and uprightness. For it is not wiu 
talenb or genius a man has, but how ha is I 
his talents, that constitutes rriendship and ehn 
octer. The nian that stands by himself, tl] 
universe stands by liitii also. It is related ( 
the monk Basle, I hat, being excommanicAte 
by the Pope, hs was, at his deatb, aeid^ j 
charge of an aogel to And a fit place of stttfel 
ing ia hell ; but, such was the eluquenoe H 
guod-humor of the monk, that, wherever b 
went, he was received glaily, and cii'illy tniatec 
a by the must uncivil angels ; and when li( 
came (o discourse with thum, uistcud of a 
tiadicting or forcing him, thej took his pi 

i adopted his maimers : and even good i 



geb came from fur, to spc liitii, aiul lukc u 
tliGLT ubudc wilU him. The augcl (liit wu 
■cut to And a place of Loniieiit fur liuti al 
tempted to remove liim to u worse pit, bu 
villi uu better sucocss; fur such wua tliti cor 
teuted Bpiril or tlie monk, tliat be fimiid aoiiif 
tbiog lu praise iu every pluce mid cuinpniiii 
tbougb iu liell, Biid iiiudti a kind ol' heaven c 
it. At last the escorting luigel returned yiii 
his prisoner to them that seul bim, saying, tha 
no plilegethou could be found tbut would bur: 
hiin; for that, in wbatcvcr condition, Basle n 
mnineii ineorrigiblj' Basle. The legend aaji 
bis aeuleuce was remitted, and lie was a) 
lowed to go into heaven, and was canonized a 
a saint. 

Tber^ is a stroke of magnanimity in th 
correspondence of Bonaparte with bis brothe 
Joscpli, wben the latter was king of Spain, luu 
complained that he missed in Napoleon's letten 
the aD'ectioniite tone which hod murked tUei 
childish correspondence. " I am sorry," re 
plies Napoleon, " you think yon shall fine 
your brother again only iu the Ulysiaii Fields 
It is natural, that at forty, be should not fet 
towards you as he did ut twelve. £ut hi 
teeliuga towards you have greater trj^^i 
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strength. His frieudsiiip Las tlie features of 
\ai miud." 

Huw much we forgive t^i those who yield ns 
the rare spectacle of heroic manners! Wa 
will pardon tbeui the wnot of books, of srti, 
■nd even of tiie gentler virtups. Sow tena- 
cious]; we remember tliem I Ilere is a lesson 
wkicli I brouglit aluDg with rtie in bo<rhocMl 
firoin the Latiu School, and wliich ranl^a with 
the best of Bonian anecdotes. Marcus Scan- 
rus was accused h; Quiotus Varius Hispauua, 
that be liad excited the allies to take anna 
against the repTiblic. But he, full of firm- 
oess and gravitj, defended himself in Ibis mao- 
ner: " Quintus Varius Hispaiiiis alleges that 
Marcus Scaorus, President of the Senate, ei- 
cited the allies to arms : Marcus Scaurus, Preai- 
dent of the Genate, denies it. There is no 
witness. Which do you believe, Romans F" 
" Utri eredilia, Quiri/es f " When be had said 
these words, be was absolved by ihe assembly 
of the people. 

I have seen manners that make a simihu; 

impreasion with persoiml bcnulj ; Ihat give the 

'lilaralion, and redne us like that; and, 

orable experiences, they are suddenly 

am beauty, and make that superSuoua 
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But Ihrj mint bfl iiisrkwl lijr fliw 
eption, the ncquiintaiicv willi rv.al Wui,t 
must kIviivs kIidw nnlf-miiilnil : yim *Iin1I 
B facile. M|iulii|ici-lio, ur lnak,v, Iiiil kliiit 
B'^ver jQur wunl ; ami »vi-r; jiniimrn >ni| nrljoii 
T'lbdl indicate jKiwrr ut Kut, Tlimi tlii\v rniiit 
L' lie iiupiriMl by llir ir""'! Ii'^urt.. T1ii<n> In hd 
L-'betutifier af Diim|ilnxiiiii, ur fiinn, iir iMiliuvinr, 
I .like tbo wiali to Mnltnr jny niiil niit jiaiii nriiund 
T is gimd til ffivti * »tmiiitor a iiipbI or k 
b debt's lodging. 'T i» brtt.rr in tw lnwpiUliU 
[ to Ids good uimiiinK uid tlimiglit, ntit) [{iva 
■ connge to a oomiimunn. Wrr tiiuit tin ■> 

iriiii^ we tro willing tn givo tlw ndvnnltiitu iif 
. .ft good liglit. SpcciiLl proop^ili nrci mil. ^< Im 
ibooght of; tlio tabnt ot woll-<li)in|{ pnnlnln* 
than ftll. £vei7 bniii- will rIkiw n iliil; a* 
pMwnount M tlmt nf my whim jiwt now i 
•ud yet I wilt writo it, — thnl tlmrn i» tnio 
topic pcrcniptnrily forliiddrn in nil wnll-hrod, 
to all ratinnnl mortiila, nnnidly, thsir di»t*in- 
pera. If you linvc not slept, iir if yon h'avo 
ricpt, or if yon have headaolie, nr soinlion, or 
Icjffosj, or tlmnder-Btroke, I bescecli ymi, by 
•11 angels, to hold yuur pence, and not pollute 
tbe moniiug, to wliicli all tlie Uonseinafes bring 
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serciie iind plenaaut llioughls, hj com 
and groaiis. Come out of llie azure. Love 
the day. Do not leave the skj out of jonr 
landscape. The oldest nod the most, deserving 
person should come very modestly into any 1 
newly awaked company, respecting the dintw f 
communicationa, out of which all must be | 
preanmed to have newly come. An old maa 
who added an elevating cnltnre to a Uige ex- I 
perienoe of life said to nie, " When you come 
into the room, I think I will study how to , 
make humanity beautiful to you." 

As respects the delicate question of coltore, 
I do not think that any otiier than negatire 
rules can be Iwd down. For positive ndes, 
for su^estinn, Nature alone inspires it. Who 
dare asaome to guide a youth, a maid, to ptt- 
fect manners ? — the golden mean is so delicate, 
difficult, — say frankly, unattainable. What 
finest hands would not be clumsy to sketch the 1 
genial precepts of the young girl's demeanorf | 
The eliances seem infinite against suceeas; and 
yet auGcess is oonlinually attained. There 
must not be seenndariiiess, nnd 't is a thousand 
to one that her air and manner will at once 
betray that she is not primary, but that there is 
some other one or many of lier class, to whom 
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she habitnaDv poslponps herself. But Nature 
lifts her easilj, aud wilhout knowing it, over 
these impoGsibililies, and wb Rre conliimBll; 
surprised wilh grnres and felicities not onljr 
uftteachuhle, but luidEscribable. 
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